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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IN allowing^ at the earnest reqaest of those to 
whom they were delivered, the publication of 
the following Lectures, the Author respectfully ex- 
presses his regret that the pressing duties laid upon 
him preclude his preparation of them for the press. 
Much that was delivered extempore is necessarily 
omitted, and no one is more conscious than him- 
self of the imperfect way in which what remains 
has been expressed in his manuscript. 



LECTUKES ON THE MINISTERIAL 

OFFICE. 



LECTTJEE I. 

TN opening a course of Lectures to the unattached 
Students of this University, I desire to establish 
a perfect frankness of communication between my 
auditors and myself. I conceive that, among the 
large and important number to which these Students 
have now attained, there may probably be many who 
will take an interest, more or less direct, in the sub- 
ject of clerical life, of clerical duties, and of the cleri- 
cal order. Some of these may have it in contempla- 
tion to seek admission hereafter themselves to the 
sacred ministry ; but whether this be so or not, I am 
anxious that the Students should feel that their posi- 
tion in the University is watched with interest by 
many, and that if there be among them those whose 
bent is towards that science which was once con- 
sidered the mother and mistress of all sciences, Theo- 
LOOT, they may know that among the Fathers of the 
Church of England, there is one (who believes him- 
self to be but a type of many more), who would fain 
lend them a helping hand in realizing not only the 
principles, but also the practices and dwfcvs^ ^^ 'C^^ii^ 
sacred calling, whereon, more \i\iaTL o\i ^^oi ^^o^w^'^ss^ 

B 
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tbat can be named, the shadow of the great Mediator 
rests. 

In the Lectures to which these remarks are intro- 
ductory, there are two things, old-fashioned ideas 
.though they be, that I shall assume as true through- 
out the course : 1 . That the Bible is the word of God, 
revealed for the instruction and benefit of the whole 
human race ; 2. That the National Church is a sound 
branch of that "Holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints," which is spoken of as an object 
of belief in the Apostles' Creed. If either of these 
assumptions are more than some of you are prepared 
to admit, I shall be quite ready to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of them personally, in private conversation, 
after the Lecture of the day is concluded. 

Taking, however, these as truths, I do not mean to 
arrogate to the clergy in their own individuality any 
higher right of access to God than to any other who 
is in covenant with the Father through the Person of 
the Son in the grace of the Holy Spirit ; but I repeat 
that the shadow, (perhaps I ought rather to say the 
light ?) of the great Mediator Jesus Christ rests more 
upon the class of the ordained ministry than on any 
less sacred profession, because the most prominent 
among their duties is to protest against sin on be- 
half of God, and to stand officially in Christ's Name 
and power between the sinner, whose soul is en- 
dangered, and God, whose anger is justly aroused 
against him. 

You are no doubt all aware that there is a class of 
devout helievera in the fact of a Bevelation, who are 
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yet directly opposed to this view : I mean the Society 
of Friends (vulgarly called Quakers); but there is 
a single expression of our Lord in the Gospel of 
St. Luke * which seems to me emphatically to over- 
throw the whole of their theory, and to establish the 
principle whereon the Church-Idea is based : — " Go 
Thou," said our Lord to one whom He had called to 
follow Him, " and preach the kingdom of God." 

Now in this pregnant sentence I read a fourfold 
idea, viz. : — 

I. That there was a kingdom of God to be preached. 

II. That that kingdom was something a/part from 

the kingdoms and governments of earth, 

III. That there were certain persons called, and 
to be called thereafter, to preach that king- 
dom, and 

lY. That there was a far larger class of persons 
who were to be grafted into membership loith 
it hy their acceptance of its teaching. 

Without going into a demonstration of the truth of 
these four positions, it may suffice to call your atten- 
tion to our Lord's later words, " I appoint unto you 
a kingdom as the Father hath appointed unto Me^ ;" 
and to remind you that He pledged His perpetual 
Presence with those whom He thus commissioned 
" unto the end of the world ^" 

And if you look to the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and trace therein the gradual development 
of the infant Church, or kingdom, under the head- 

• ix. 60. ^ ^\..\iQiift'»S^'J^- 

• St. Matt. TX^Vii. ^Q, St^i. 
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ship of Christ, you will find it (I conceive) simply 
impossible to resist the conclusion which all the 
Epistles of Apostolic writers in the New Testament 
enforce, that there were always **in the Church cer- 
tain prophets and teachers ^ " whose special duty it 
was to preach this kingdom ; and certain others, in 
all places, to whom it was to be preached, and by 
whose admission into its boundaries that kingdom 
was to be gradually extended. 

Assuming that this is enough to prove that it was 
the duty of the minority to teach, and of the ma- 
jority to learn ; and that thus through teaching and 
learning, and the formal admission of the learners to 
membership, the kingdom was to groWy we are thus 
led to believe that that commission to teach which 
we now express by the words Ordination, or Holy 
Orders, was really not only in accordance with the 
Divine will, but actually of Divine institution ". 

Suffer me to read an extract from the writings of 
a distinguished lay-member of this University bear- 
ing on this question : — 

"Not only was a scheme of government instituted in the 
Christian society, but the government was actually instituted 
in the persons of the govemours, and the society itself was 
only instituted in its government. It was thus virtually, 
rather than literally, instituted, at the time when our Re- 
deemer, before His Ascension, gave the Baptismal Charter. 
By including in the matter of His injunction, *A11 things 

^ See Acts ziii. 1. " For a complete defence of Holy Orders in the 

Chorch of England, see a Book by T. I. Bailey, B.A., C.C.C., C, 1 yoL small 
8T0vi>nb]iBhed by J. Parker, Oxford and London, 1871. 
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whatsoever' He had' 'previonsly commanded,' during His 
ministry on earth, to His Apostles, He supplied a code of 
laws; and by committing to certain selected persons the 
power to administer an initiatory rite of spiritual grace, and 
to teach in His Name until the end of the world. He formally 
establi^ed that body as a government over the future society, 
which was to receive its organization from their hands, upon 
the double basis of the code and of the rites which He had 
given. So that nothing can be more distinctly before us than 
the origin, at least, of governing power in the Church. Our 
Lord called together for the solemn occasion, not all those 
who believed in Him^; not the hundred and twenty who 
afterwards were gathered together in an upper room^; not 
the five-hundred* brethren, to whom, however, He had re- 
cently been pleased to give ocular assurance of His resurrec- 
tion ; but simply the eleven Apostles, whom He intended to 
constitute the depositaries of absolute spiritual power. The 
limitation is rendered more remarkable by the circumstance 
that other parts of this closing address reported by St. Mark, 
are not restricted to the Apostles ; those, namely, which re- 
late to personal salvation, and to miraculous gifts, which, as 
we know, were by no means confined to the ordinary minis- 
try J. *He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved. 
.... And these signs shall follow them that believe ; in My 
Name shall they cast out devils,' &c. Thus it is made yet 
more glaringly manifest that the commission was given to the 
Apostles^ and not to Christians at large •*." 

These thoughtful words shew the intention of tho 
Founder of God's kingdom on earth, I. To limit His 
authority in the visible Church to His Apostles and 
their successors as its visible presidents and guides. 

f St. Matt. xxviU. 19, 20. s Acta i. i-\^. ^ k^\» V\^. '^ x^w^- 
jrr. 6. J 8t. Mark xvi. 16, 17. ^ " C\W3aOa.^T\sMive^'^^ ^isoS-Asstv^^^. 

their Besnltdi " Gladstone, pp. 200, 201 . 
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II. To appoint to tbem a special mode of initiation 
into that Church. III. To ensure a perpetual suc- 
cession throughout all ages, who should have a claim 
upon Christ's own spiritual Presence until the end of 
time ; and IV. To guarantee the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and of personal salvation, to all true believers 
in His Name ! The authority was given to the rulers, 
the gifts assured alike to the rulers and the ruled. 

Now observe what the same writer says of the use 
of those gifts in the Church of the nation in this 
nineteenth century : — 

" We follow the institution, which, existing in this coun- 
try for sixteen hundred years or more, was founded among 
us by missionaries undoubtedly apostoUcal ; which has kept 
unmutilated among us the Divine Word ; which has handed 
down the performance of its offices by uninterrupted succes- 
sion from man to man through a line of bishops ; which has 
given us the primitive creeds of the Church as limits of its 
interpretation of Scripture; which has, with whatever human 
admixtures of corruption, testified to the truth, and wrought 
righteousness among the people ; which has, with whatever 
doctrinal abuse, never forsaken those great Scriptural posi- 
tions which are brought out in her ancient symbols; and 
which, therefore, coming to us in the first instance with clear 
and sufficient marks of the Christian Church upon her, has 
never at any time so far degenerated as to lose those marks, 
as to abandon those truths and those sacraments which are 
appointed for the salvation of the soul. And we still bear 
strong, even if unconscious, testimony to her claims in her 
familiar appellation, the Church op England ^" 

If, then, the true position of our Church, as a branch 

^ "Chureh FrindpleB ooiuidered in their i;e8olW* Qla^toue, pp. 
-^^j 291, 
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of the Church Universal, is that of a body corporate 
with officers duly appointed, sacraments to be admi- 
nistered, and personal duties to be fulfilled by every 
member of the body, we may devote a brief space to 
consider the form that any branch of the Church Ca- 
tholic would naturally assume, in making aggression 
upon that world which it is to subdue to the kingdom 
of God. 

I have already pointed out that our Lord's own 
words indicate a difference between Sis kingdom, 
and the kingdoms of this world. St. Paul, as you 
know, speaks of a TroXiVcv/ia, a right of citizenship 
in this kingdom °^. Is it, therefore, to be regarded as 
a political institution, calculated to interfere with 
the polity of the nations to which it is to be intro- 
duced? so far from this, that we have the express 
direction of our Head to the contrary ! " My king- 
dom is not of this world." **The powers that he 
(whether Church powers, or believing powers, or even 
heathen powers,) are ordained of God." These and 
similar words shew clearly that the kingdom in which 
the clergy are called to minister, was never designed 
by its Pounder to be at variance with the political in- 
stitutions of any land where it might be introduced. 
A despotism, an oligarchy, a republic, might receive 
it and remain unchanged. We behold it at this day 
exercising its hallowing influences in despotic Eussia, 
in republican America, in constitutional England; 
and in these, and every country where it is received, 
we find invariably that the most consistent Christian 
is the most loyal citizen, wTaateiNeiic taa^'^ \i^ *^^ ^ost^s^. 
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of government under which he exercises his Christian 
franchise. It is the stone cut out from the moun- 
tain which fills the earth. It is the great Fifth 
monarchy which rules over the hearts and wills of all. 
It is the dominion of the King of kings, recognising 
beneath its spiritual suzerainty all the subordinate 
material commonwealths that it finds in existence. 

But are we to suppose that, because it does not 
revolutionize governments, it is, therefore, useless and 
inoperative? Far from it: This is the mistake so 
many make — confusing Church polity with national 
policy ! It is effective for good upon the moral and 
spiritual condition of all ; but, on principle, it abstains 
from interference with the material constitution, or 
the internal policy, of any kingdom whatever. 

If we trace its aggression upon our own land, we 
shall be able to see more clearly the kind of influence 
it exercises. 

Bead, then, the scanty records of its introduction 
into Britain. Though the researches of a Burgess, 
a Soames, and a Lewin have still left us uncertain 
whether St. Paul ever trod our shores, we have suffi- 
cient evidence that the kingdom of God was preached 
in Britain in Apostolic times. What was the form 
it assumed ? Wordsworth (the poet) has written in 
graceful lines : — 

" Wandering through the west 
Did holy Paul awhile in Britain dwell. 
And call the fountain forth by miracle, 
And with dread signs the nascent stream invest " P " 

M "JEcolesiastioal Sketches.** 
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and has also alluded to 

" Arimathean Joseph's wattled cells" 

as the precursors of Glastonbury Abbey ° ; but what- 
ever amount of truth may dwell in these and other 
legends that are connected with apostolic names in 
Britain, it is certain that the shape the Church as- 
sumed on its introduction here, was neither terri- 
torial, nor congregational, but missionary. 

And as with us, so with other peoples who have 
been gradually evangelized. The principles and the 
method are as applicable to New Zealand in the nine- 
teenth, as to Britain in the first century ! For there 
are three phases through which every branch of the 
Church must naturally pass before it becomes perma- 
nently national. The first preachers come as mis- 
sionaries — apostles (though not always invested with 
apostolic rank), bearing the glad tidings of salvation 
by Jesus Christ. When these missionaries are blest 
with success, they plant themselves or their repre- 
sentatives in the most favourable localities, to gather 
disciples around them. These, as they increase in 
number, form themselves into congregations: and 
ere long the incipient community ceases to be mis- 
sionary, and becomes settled as congregational. This 
is the second stage Church life assumes. If you 
read Soames's History of the Anglo - Saxon Church, 

o " The Greek Menology asserts that AHstohultUt saluted in the Epistle 
to the Romans, being one of the seventy disciples, was ordained by S. Paul 
Bishop of the Britons ; among whom, after m.\xs\\. ^get^RRSoSassfiL^"^^ ^^».« 
blished a Chorch. "—iSoames (IntioduoX^ii^,^.!^. 
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you will see how it fluctuated through various stages 
of success and depression iu this land, until at last it 
became located in various kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy {so commonly , but erroneously, termed), 
and exercised no mean influence in bringing the 
divided kingdoms into unison, and helping to form 
the nations into one; when it was ultimately ac- 
knowledged as territorial, and became co-extensive, 
in its own pre-existent unity, with the nation that 
it had reclaimed from paganism ! 

I^ow to these three phases of Church life there are 
certain methods of existence which suitably corre- 
spond. The missionary stage calls out individualism. 
It exacts from each one great personal exertion : and 
he is not worthy to be a missionary who is not willing 
to forsake all, and deny himself, to take up the cross 
and preach Christ. But as he progresses with suc- 
cess in his work, and (whether alone, or with sub- 
ordinate aid,) forms the missionary Church he has 
been privileged to gather together into congregations y 
the principle of association becomes not only suitable 
but necessary. Hence the collegiate system comes 
into play, and the varied congregational pastors re- 
quire some centre upon which to fall back for aid 
and support, and whence their own energies may 
be recruited and supplemented by the help of others 
sent out to aid them and strengthen their hands. 
This phase of Church life (imperfectly represented 
in modern times by distant committees of manage- 
ment,) is not incompatible with an absent bishop or 
chief pastor^ to whose rule and guidance the united 
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congregations must hereafter become subject. But 
when the Church has become so completely organ- 
ized that the boundary lines occupied by the varied 
congregations meet and touch each other, then the 
whole country (or district) requires to be consoli- 
dated under one spiritual head or governor, and the 
Church, by becoming territorial^ sitpersedes alike the 
individual and collegiate systems ! 

I should like to call your special attention here 
to the fact, that the territorial system now alluded 
to is the most complete and perfect form of organi- 
zation of which the Church is capable. There is 
a tendency in the present day to undervalue it : 
and one of the foremost Presbyters of the Church 
of England, has somewhat encouraged this tendency 
by writing that " we are passing more and more out 
of the parochial into a congregational state,'' and 
that ''the Church of England is becoming less and 
less territorial, and in that sense less and less na- 
tional, and in the same degree, more and more in- 
dependent,and more and more congregational p." 

I ask you to note these words, because I think 
they indicate retrogression, rather than progress, in 
the condition of our national Church. For more 
than a thousand years we have held the most ad- 
vanced position of which any Church in any land 
is capable; and if we go back from that position 
into the Congregational state, from whiqh we so 
successfully emerged so long ago, I cannot but 
think it will manifest a degree of decadence >Kkvi.^ 

p Dr. Vauglian, \ale ot 'Dqh^qasXa^ . 
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augurs very ill for the future service our Church 
will render to its Divine Head. 

This would be no inopportune place, were it ne- 
cessary, for me to enter into the question of the 
authorized division of ministration in the kingdom 
of God, as consisting of Bishops, Presbyters (or 
Priests), and Deacons ; but I conceive that your own 
reading of Ecclesiastical History will have already 
satisfied your minds upon these points of Order, 
and that it will be more advisable for me now to 
enter on the important subject of The Duties of 
the Clergy, 

I have already endeavoured to shew that the clergy 
are a necessary part of the Church's constitution, and 
propose to occupy the remainder of this lecture in 
considering the earliest and the first of their duties, 
viz. the duty of satisfying themselves that they have 
both an outward and an inward call to minister in 
the Church of God, before they presume to enter 
on their sacred functions. 

It may be convenient that I should here say, my 
second Lecture will treat of The Parochial System, 
and the mutual obligations of pastor and people, de- 
pendent thereon. — 

My third, of the extent of the Pastor's obligations : 
and my fourth, of the agencies most practically use- 
ful to the English parish priest in the discharge of 
his functions. 

I place first of all among the duties of the clergy 
the satisfying themselves of their outward and inward 
call to the Ministry of the Church, because a painful 
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experience assures us that mucli personal unbappi- 
ness, and much dishonour to God, arises from the 
ministerial office being looked upon as a profession, 
instead of a solemn vocation to a definite work. It 
is a calling in the service of God, not a profession to 
provide maintenance for a loaan. 

It is obvious, that in the kingdom of God upon 
earth there exists a necessity for creeds and articles 
of faith, as well as for a ministry to teach their 
matter, or substance. There could be no permanent 
coherence, no agreement upon doctrinal truth, and 
no discipline in the Body, unless some common prin- 
ciple were adopted and enshrined in some set form 
of words, to which all had access, and to which all 
might refer. If you refer to the Twenty-third Article 
of our Church, you will see the broad and liberal 
basis on which the ministry of the Church is placed. 
While DO man may lawfully assume the oflSce of 
public preaching, or ministering the sacraments, be- 
fore he be lawfully called and sent, we ought to 
judge those lawfully called and sent, which be chosen 
by men who have public authority given them to 
send ministers into the Lord's vineyard. This takes 
rather the negative aspect, and the positive is as- 
serted in the Preface to the Ordination Service, which 
deems it " evident that from the Apostles' time there 
have been these orders of ministers, — bishops, priests, 
and deacons.*' 

The first ordination of which we read in the New 
Testament, is that in St. Mark iii. 13; "He calleth 
unto Him whom He wo\iLd, «iSi&. \i)£i«^ ^'wssa nx^^ 
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Him, and of them He ordained twelve." This shews 
the will and authority of the great Ordainer, and the 
assent and obedience of those who were to be or- 
dained. These are the two points on which all who 
seek orders ought to be satisfied — ^that the will of 
the Head of the Church is manifested in their call, 
and their own assent and obedience sealed in the 
outward confirmation of that call. 

But that there have always (and not merely since 
Apostolic times) been three orders of ministry in 
the Church of God may be very briefly shewn from 
a reference to Holy Scripture. In the days of the 
Patriarchs, there were the patriarchs themselves, the 
heads of the several families derived from them, and 
the eldest sons of those several families, who exercised 
ministerial duties, as recorded in Exodus xxiv. 5, 
when there were sent "young m-en of the children of 
Israel, which offered burnt offerings, and sacrificed 
peace offerings unto the Lord*^." When Moses led 
the children of Israel into the wilderness, before 
the priesthood was thoroughly organized, we find 
himself the leader, the heads of the tribes taking 
the second rank, and the heads of the families under 
them occupying the third order. When the priest- 
hood was organized, we find Aaron the first High- 
Priest, the priests forming a second order, and the 
Levites following; the inherited right of the first- 
born to minister, as holy to the Lord, being super- 
seded by a traditional ministry, of whom '' the Lord 
was to be the inheritance." 

9 Cf . Pearson on the Creed. 
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This rule, as you know, continued in existence until 
His coming, who was " the great High-Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus." He, as we have just read, 
appointed the Twelve, and after them followed the 
Seventy ; and when the High-Priest Himself was re- 
moved by His ascension into glory. He left His full 
authority with His Apostles, who were thus them- 
selves elevated into the front rank. The Seventy 
thus became the second order, and to supplement 
the deficiency thus created, the new order of deacons 
was called into existence, to be, as it were, the 
Levites of the New Testament ministration. So long 
as the Apostles remained on earth, this order was 
unbroken ; but, as the kingdom gradually developed 
itself, and required extended superintendence, these 
themselves seem to have invested the leading pres- 
byters with a quasi-episcopal supervision; and they 
became known to history as presbyter-bishops. The 
typical men of this class may be cited as Timothy and 
Titus, who were placed with power of independent 
control, during their Apostle's lifetime. Their position 
receives a fresh illustration by the beloved Apostle's 
addresses to the angels of the seven Churches in 
Asia; but their condition, which lasted but for a 
brief period, evidently indicates a transition state, 
introductory to that permanent adjustment of the 
three orders of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
which has continued unbroken in the Church, to 
the present day. 

At this point, it might be allowable to enter into 
a discussion on the controverted qiieatlow. o.^ 4^^^- 
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stolical succession in tbe Church. Upon this, how- 
ever, I will only make one remark, the object of 
which is to preclude controversy. Apostolical suc- 
cession should never be argued upon as though it 
were itself a doctrine. "Whenever asserted, it should 
be demonstrated as a fact. It is either true, and, 
therefore, important, and may be proved in a similar 
way to that in which other historical events are 
proved : or it is untrue, and in that case — or even 
if the objections to it carry an amount of evidence 
which would satisfy Butler as to its improbabiliiy 
— ^it should be at once left out of the question, 
as an insufficient basis on which to rest any argu- 
ment. 

And I may be allowed to remark still farther with 
reference to the Episcopate. The fact of episcopal 
government being an integral portion of the consti- 
tution of the kingdom of Christ upon earth, is as- 
serted over and over again in our formularies, and 
accepted by all who receive them. It has been 
powerfully illustrated and corroborated, as we think, 
by the argument recited above, from the threefold 
government of God's Church in all ages ; and it has 
been ably demonstrated in a valuable pamphlet by 
Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, of the United States, and 
republished in England, (Leslie, 1840,) under the title 
of ** Episcopacy Tested by Scripture.*' It is clear 
from history that for more than 1,200 years no 
branch of the Church of God has been known to 
exist without its angel or bishop. And, looking 
on the question of apostolical government from the 
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other side, we are able to trace to its source tbe 
history of every Christian denomination that claims 
to act without Episcopal authority! All are of 
modem origin; and in the Church alone is found 
a perpetual witness from Christ's times till now, to 
the authority of the episcopal government. 

These considerations may suffice to satisfy our 
minds, that in the ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land they who are admitted to Holy Orders are law- 
fully called and sent, so far as the outward eall is 
concerned. 

But we now come to a more difficult and deli- 
cate question. To what is it that the ministry are 
called? and for what purpose? Believe me that 
the same law of the Divine will, working through 
human instrumentality, which was exhibited in the 
awful fact of the incarnation of God the Son, is 
now exercised in the separation from the body of 
the laity those who are in these days called to the 
ministry of the kingdom of God. " Separate Me," 
were the words of the Holy Ghost of old, "separate 
Me Paul and Barnabas for the work whereunto I have 
called them." And the first duty in the mind of 
every one contemplating holy orders as a vocation, is 
to realize to himself the assured fact, that that Spirit 
is separating him ! When Christ exercised His own 
visible ministry. He Himself called whom He would, 
and of them ordained a definite number, that they 
should go* forth to preach. But when, after His as- 
cension. He withdrew Himself into the invisible world, 
when, as has been beautifuWy ex^x^^^^^Xi^ ^ ^^^<55vs^ 
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poet and accomplished historian of our own Univer- 
sity (Milman), — 



His human form dissolved on high, 
In its own radiancy," 



then He committed to that Holy Person who proceeds 
from the Father and Himself the duty of calling 
into the vineyard those who are to labour for His 
glory. The Spirit not only "beareth witness with 
our spirits that we are the children of God,'* but 
imparteth to us who are specially called to serve 
in His household those gifts which are needed to 
glorify His Name ! If we look to the call of the 
Apostles of old, we find that they were all outwardly 
called to their work. If we look to their subsequent 
history, we find, while the eleven did the work as- 
signed them, that there was one among them who 
proved himself a son of perdition. "Have I not 
chosen you twelve," says our Lord, when He spoke 
of Judas Iscariot, '* and one of you is a devil ?" How 
solemnly should these words fall upon the heart af 
any one seeking the ministry, lest he, too, should 
accept the outward call, while his heart remains un- 
changed. Surely it were better for such a man that 
he had never been bom, than that he should thus 
disgrace his calling, dishonour the name of his Be- 
deemer, and destroy his own soul ! 

How, then, we are next to consider, are we to 
test the inward call ? 

While it seems to me clear that this, in its primary 
stage, should be tested by the change wrought in our 
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ovm life and actions by the Holy Spirit, there is yet 
a secondary stage, in which we have a right to look 
for special gifts and graces. We are taught by the 
twofold contrast between Judas and the rest of the 
Apostles, that a change of heart and life is necessary, 
in the first instance; but we are also taught, by the 
change in the eleven, before and after the Eesurrec- 
tion, that we must look to the same Spirit which has 
wrought our conversion, to qualify us ly special gifts 
for the vocation of the ministry. "When thou art 
converted," it was said by our Lord to St. Peter, 
** Strengthen thy brethren'.*' 

And thus, in applying the subject personally, as 
our fierdpouiy or conversion, is derived to us out- 
wardly by the grace of the covenant, but inwardly 
by the accepted action of God the Holy Ghost on 
our soul ; so the x^ptfrfia, of which St. Paul speaks 
to Timothy", is derived to us outwardly by the im- 
position of hands, but inwardly by the Holy Ghost 
influencing ourself. Hence this x'^P'-^y^ works effec- 
tually in the teacher^ even as the /xerawio of the Gos- 
pels works effectually in the individual disciple be- 
fore he is called to teach. 

In investigating, then, whether we have realized 
the action of the Holy Spirit upon our own souls, — 
and assuredly if we have noty we are not in a suit- 
able condition to lead others on their way to eternal 
life, — we must analyze ourselves inwardly, and re- 
member that it is not merely sufficient for us to 

' Of. St. Luke xxii. 82. * ITLSm/v,^, 
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be complete in our manhood, to know and to feel 
the shadow of the eternal Trinity upon us in our life, 
our intelligence, and our spirit, but to feel also the 
blessed influence of the Holy Spirit sanctifying us 
with the special grace requisite to enable us to 
teach others also ! 



LECTUEE IL 

TDEFOEE entering upon the direct matter of my 
second lecture, I wish to recal as briefly as pos- 
sible the leading ideas expressed in my flrst These 
are, flrst, that the clergy are a necessary part of 
the constitution of the Mngdom of Ood upon earth ; 
secondly, that in order to realize to themselves their 
own duties, they must have evidence of an outward 
call to the ministry ; and, thirdly, that they must be 
fully convinced and persuaded in their own minds 
that they have also an inward call to their work from 
the Holy Ghost Himself. To-day I propose to enter 
more into detail on the history of the parochial sys- 
tem of the Church in England, and of the mutual 
obligations resulting therefrom alike to pastor and 
people. 

When the brief and comprehensive command of our 
Lord, alluded to yesterday, *' Go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God," was given to His disciple, that 
word was no doubt an amply sufficient call and au- 
thority, or, as we should say, " Ordination," to him 
who received it at the time ; and in the enthusiasm 
which, (on the whole, happily,) has not yet evaporated 
from the Church, there may be some found now, who 
think that when they hear such words with the ear 
of faith, they likewise are 8u;^cientlA| o^i^Adxi^^X 
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If we were asked our reason for objecting to its 
sufficiency, what should we say in reply ? 

Undoubtedly our Church's answer would be the 
same as that I have endeavoured to shew to be the 
right answer of the individual, — that the inward call 
should be officially supplemented, and visibly signed 
and sealed by the outward call as well. St. Paul 
tells us that God is the God of order, not of con- 
fusion ; and to assume the validity of ordination to 
preach the Gospel in every one who imagined him- 
self called without having his fitne%9 tested, and his 
call stamped by the authority of the Church, would 
be to open a door to every phase of fanaticism, and 
to produce inextricable confusion amidst the pro- 
fessed believers in the Gospel. 

In a land like our own, and in a condition of 
society like that under which we live, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the whole commu- 
nity that law and order regulate and permeate the 
whole body, in matters spiritual as well as secular. 
That was a wise provision in the '^ Statute of Ap- 
peals" of Henry VIIL^ which made the laws tem- 
poral and the laws spiritual " to conjoin together in 
the due administration of justice." The elements of 
these which we find in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, require to be applied; an appointed ministry 
invested with authority; bonds and sacraments of 
permanent power ; ordinances that mark the visible 
boundaries of a visible corporation ; a ''form of sound 
words," traditionally passed from generation to gene- 
ration ; these — all essential to the existence of God's 
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kingdom on earth, and all delineated in the New 
Testament, which is the " Magna Carta" of that king- 
dom, — ^these require order and law for their organiza- 
tion, permanence, and right use. Abolish order, and 
they will nowhere be found; abolish law, and thej 
will nowhere be coherent. I am speaking now of 
law and order as principles, rather than as practices ; 
in connection with religion, and not, therefore, merely 
with secular government. They are essential to the 
being of the Church on earth, and to the purity of 
the Gj-ospel that Church is commissioned to preach ! 
The faith once delivered to the saints could not have 
been preserved in its integrity; the Church of the 
living God, which is the pillar and ground of the 
truth, cannot be preserved to the future in its visi- 
bility, or its unity, without them. 

In considering, then, as I desire to do to-day, the 
spiritual obligations resting on the pastor of a parish 
towards his flock, we are compelled to revert to flrst 
principles, and not merely to investigate the grounds 
upon which he rests his authority as pastor, but also 
the facts which gave birth to the parish wherein he 
exercises that authority, before we can adjust the 
mutual relations of the two. 

The authority of the pastor must come from Christ 
Himself, the sole Head of the kingdom or Church, 
which is His Mystical Body upon earth. " The 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine," The vine-dresser cannot even enter the 
vineyard, except by the authority of the husband- 
man who calls the labourer ialo ^\a Vvs^'s^^jt^- K^ 
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under the earlier dispensation of the Law, no man 
could take the honour of the priesthood unto himself 
save he that was called of G-od, as was Aaron * ; so, 
according to St. Faults doctrine, it was to continue 
under the later dispensation of the Gospel; and if 
the question be asked, ^^ Whence comes the authority 
now, since Christ Himself is withdrawn ? " the answer 
is revealed in His own gracious words, — 

1. "As Mj Father hath sent Me, even so send I 
you ^" 

2. ^'I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My Eather 
hath appointed unto Me^" 

3. " All power is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghosts" 

And, lest it should be supposed that this power 
should expire with the life of the Apostles to whom 
it was imparted, the Lord added this promise to His 
final blessing, — 

4. ** ho, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world." 

That the spiritual "authority" thus conveyed 
should be not only claimed by the Church, but as- 
serted to exist in every separate community that 
calls itself Christian, is only in accordance with the 
self-satisfaction common to every branch of the family 
of man ; it is not, however, in my present purpose to 
enquire or to assert where this authority is not, but 

> Heb. y. 4. <* St John xx. 21. « St. Luke xxiL 29. 

* St. Matt. xxYiiL 18, 19. 
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only, so far as we ourselves are concerned, where 
it is. I claim it unhesitatingly for our own Scriptural 
and Catholic Communion, as a branch of that uni- 
versal Church against which its great Head pledged 
Himself by His own verity that the gates of hell 
should not prevail; and I assert this claim in the 
carefully chosen words of her own formularies, " Those 
we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which 
be chosen and called to this work by men who 
have public authority given unto them in the con- 
gregation to call and send ministers* into the Lord's 
vineyard." 

The lawfulness of the call to the ministry of the 
national Church no faithful member of that com- 
munion will question. I may pass, therefore, at once 
to the consideration of the origin and existence of 
the parish, wherein each pastor is severally called to 
exercise his ministry. 

The history of parishes is deeply interesting. They 
seem to have grown up naturally with the progress of 
civilization, the advance of society, and the growth of 
the Church. Her law and order applied according to 
the inspired example set by St. Paul, who planted 
Timothy as chief pastor in Ephesus, and Titus over 
the isle of Crete, secured the office of a chief pastor 
for every important city, or every de&iite district where 
the Gospel had been preached. The first steps toward 
diocesan episcopacy are here, — in these pastoral epi- 
stles,— 'definitely indicated ; and the duties of the ruler 
of the diocese were permanently defined by the epi- 
stles St. Paul addressed to those two ^rliavtiH^Vs\^'5j^^^ 
Ab the trutba of the Gospel ^ex^ g;wA»siS^^ ^-x^^i^^^ 
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and the Churcli passed out of its missionary stage, 
each large town, with its adjacent suburbs, was formed 
into what we now call a diocese, but was then termed 
napoiKlat = a parish, and entrusted to the spiritual go- 
vernment of a bishop. The term Dicscesis does not 
seem to have been generally used before the Council 
of Aries ; napoiKia was the term used for 300 years, 
signifying not only the city, but villages, and even 
towns, round about **. When, at a subsequent age, 
the distinction between the two titles was made more 
clear, it was deemed sufficient to have a presbyter in 
charge of any of the lesser parochia, while he and 
his subordinate deacons were placed under the au- 
thority of a bishop, who presided over a more ex- 
tended district. There was a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Yaison, a.d. 442, that country parishes should 
have presbyters to preach in them, as well as in the 
city churches ; but the name paroehia continued to 
signify properly an episcopal diocese, from which it 
was transferred to denote those lesser paroehia, be- 
cause they were a sort of imitation of the former. 

It is instructive to note the derivation of these two 
words dioUri(rig and napoiKia ^ ; both seem to take their 
original from the system of home visitation which still 
forms so important a part of the duty of every parish 
priest ; or, perhaps, from the family residing together 
who formed the '* Church in the house^^ so frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament. In either case it 
indicates the family life, or home circle, as the cen- 
tral point or elemental principle of diocesan or paro- 
chial life and unity. 

' Cf. Bingbam'aEool. Antiq. ' Cf.UdeA£L«ni9L«M^^K 
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The legal recognition of Christianity by the Em- 
peror Constantino, in the earlier part of the fourth 
century, helped forward the Church to a recognised 
system of territorial subdivision. Boundary lines 
that were conventional before, thus became legally 
defined ; and the principle laid down by St. Paul ?, 
''not to boast in another man's line of things made 
ready to his hand," became applied by the Church 
at large, so as to prevent the authority of one bishop 
being intruded upon by the teaching of another in 
his diocese without express permission. This, which 
had been at first the law and order of the Church 
only, became by degrees the Lex lociy the custom 
and law of the land as well. 

We cannot fix the exact time when parishes be- 
came an institution of the Church as portions of an 
episcopal diocese, and recognised by law ; but we find 
them existing in Italy, Spain, and France, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and some indications of them in 
large towns and villages so early as the fourth ^, So 
that we seem justified in the inference that they grew 
out of the legal establishment of Christianity as the 
imperial religion. ^ 

Camden says that England was divided into pa- 
rishes by Archbishop Honorius, circ, a.d. 636 ; Selden 
thinks it was much later. The following passage, 
taken from a popular periodical, bears immediately 
on the subject : — 

" We are indebted to Theodore of Tarsus, who filled the 
see of Canterbury a.d. 668—690, for the introduction into 
c 2 Cor. X. 16. ^ See Hootf ^"E.^^^.'OvcX.^^i^'^^^c^^Ssv* 
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England of the parocMal system, which had already been esta- 
blished in his native East under the Emperor Justinian. The 
essence of the change was the substitution of the continued 
ministrations of a resident pastor for the occasional visita- 
tions of a missionary. [Qasere. I should rather think that 
the Church had by this time passed into a definite congrega- 
tional stage, and the transition was rather from the colle- 
giate to the parochial system, than from its earlier missionary 
condition. I resume the quotation.] Theodore encouraged 
the land-owners to build churches and parsonages on their 
manors. Hence the strange irregularity in the boundaries of 
many contiguous parishes, and in the value of the tithe. The 
Sovereigns promoted the work by civil legislation." — (See 
ChurchmaiCs Family Magazine^ Feb, 1863, God's Acre,) 

I have already reminded you that in our own 
country, our ecclesiastical organization long pre- 
ceded our nationality, and that Christianity bad 
been planted here in the very age, if not by the 
very teaching, of the Apostle Paul. If you look to 
SaviUe's ''S.Paul in Britain V and Lewin's "Life 
and Epistles of S. Paul," (not to name other, and 
perhaps, more popular authorities), you will see 
enough to convince you of the probability that our 
own Caractacus was the Apostle's fellow -prisoner 
in the Prsetorium under Burrhus, in the reign of 
Nero. The Church doubtless existed in full organi- 
zation under her bishops in Britain, and was officially 
represented in foreign councils before the accession 
of Constantino. Parishes were common in the Hep- 
tarchy, before the union of the Saxon kingdoms under 

i pp. 762, 750. 
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Egbert. Chtirton*s concise "History of the Early 
English Church," wiU provide you with a map of 
the whole county of Lincolnshire, shewing how it 
was subdivided into • them long hefore the Normom 
Conquest; and thus we have the clearest evidence 
that the organization of the diocesan and parochial 
systems throughout the country are long-inherited 
traditions, which are the birthright of every faithful 
Englishman, designed to blend all clergy and laity 
together in the unity of the Church of the nation. 

The gradual growth of Statute Law has sealed the 
old Common Law tradition, that connects the Parish 
Priest with the local population, dwelling within the 
appointed sphere of his ministry ; and hence we find 
a peculiar relationship to have sprung up between 
pastor and people, distinct alike from the relation 
which the ordained man bears to the Church at 
large, (of which I shall speak more to-morrow,) and 
from .that which the monastic or "regular" priest of 
the Middle Ages bore to the tenants of the land ap- 
pertaining to his monastery. 

A singular modern illustration of this latter rela- 
tionship occurred a few years ago at Kirkstead in 
Lincolnshire, which may serve to shew the insecurity 
of. the latter, as compared with the former. The 
chapelry of Kirkstead was a dependency on the 
abbey; but in 1819 the proprietorship of the abbey 
lands changed hands. Eor about a century previous 
the proprietors had been Presbyterians, and had used 
the chapel, (a very interesting building of the Early 
English period of architecture,) for ^jresbyterian. vf<itL- 
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ship. The cbapel and a small endowment of £40 
per annum was re -claimed for the Church under 
the covenant of sale, but the landed proprietor, to 
assert his independence of the bishop of the diocese, 
shut up the chapel, and suppressed the endowment 
for a whole year ; after which he allowed the incum- 
bent of a neighbouring parish to officiate again, and 
renewed, as of his own right and freewill, the allow- 
ance of an annual stipend of £40 for the ministe- 
rial duties. 

It is a happy thing for England, that the legal 
position of the national Church makes all such ir- 
regularities impossible, where parochial rights are 
established. 

I proceed now to investigate a little more closely 
the peculiar relationship that the parish priest bears 
to his own people. 

This, you will observe, is something over and above 
the relationship that he bears to the Church at large. 
It is, in fact, the direct and personal application of 
the responsibilities of his ordination vow to every soul 
included by residence within the boundaries of the 
parish to which he is licensed. The fact of his 
being so licensed by the chief pastor of the Church 
gives every parishioner a right in him, for spiritual 
instruction generally, and for spiritual guidance in 
any special time of need. It also gives him a right 
of access to every parishioner, and lays upon him the 
burthen of discharging a direct duty to each indi- 
vidual within his parish boundaries. 

What the spiritual obligations are that he owes 
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to these souls, we shall understand more clearly if 
we examine the pledges he undertakes in his ordi- 
nation vows { and these may be summarily classed 
under the heads of faith and practice. 

Under the former division, we shall find that he is 
pledged not merely to a profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and his own Saviour, but 
farther, 1. to have faith in the validity of his call to 
the ministry of the Church ; 2. faith in the Scriptures 
as the revealed word of God ; and 3. faith in the two 
Sacraments as generally necessary to salvation. 

It might appear at first sight that these were 
merely obligations whereby he had bound his own 
soul to God, and that his parishioners were not con- 
cerned with his fulfilment of them, so long as he 
performed the external functions of the parish priest. 
But this view cannot stand investigation. Truth lies 
at the basis of every moral covenant. If he does not 
believe what he professes and teaches, he is a liar and 
a hypocrite ; and if a liar and a hypocrite, he is essen- 
tially disqualijled for the duties he has undertaken to 
perform. After his pledge of ordination, by the ac- 
ceptance of a licence to exercise his ministry autho- 
ritatively in a given locality, he is as much hound to 
the people of that locality y as he had been primarily 
bound to his own conscience and to God ^. 

i. He is bound to have faith in the validity of his 
caU to the ministry, in accordance with his expressed 
belief that he has been inwardly moved thereto by 
the Holy Ghost for the edifying His people, as well 

k Befer to Ordination Service. 
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as the promotion of His glory ; and that lie has been 
outwardly truly called according to the will of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as well as the order of His Church. 
— (Cf. Answers to questions in the Ordination Service, 
Deacon i. ii., Priest i.) 

ii. He is bound to have faith in the Scriptures as 
the word of God, in accordance with his asserted 
belief in them, and his promise to instruct the peo- 
ple out of them, as containing all doctrine sufficient 
for salvation. — (D. iii., P. ii.) 

iii. He is bound to have faith in the Sacraments, as 
generally necessary to^ salvation, in accordance with 
the catechism he has pledged himself to teach to the 
young of his fold, and with his promise to minister 
them according to the doctrine and discipline of 
Christ, for the people's edification. — (P. iii.) 

Under the second division, that of practice, we 
shall find that his obligations to his people bind 
him to the duties of public reading and preaching 
to, and domestic visitation among, them : and that he 
owes it to them to be studious, holy, and orderly in 
personal life ; to exhibit a pattern of domestic order 
and devotion, and an example of public duty and 
obedience. — (P. ii. iii. iv., D. iv. v.) 

We shall trace this more clearly in detail, if we 
look at the pledges he has undertaken both as dea- 
con and priest. 

I. He has promised to instruct the people com- 
mitted to his cure and charge, with all diligence, in 
the doctrine of the Scriptiires, and the discipline of 
the Church; to banish and drive away all doctrine 
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contrary to God*s word, to use private as well as 
public monitions and exhortations, to attend to the 
wants of the sick as well as the whole, to preach 
in the Church, to catechise in the house, and to ad- 
minister the Sacraments of Christ. 

II. He has undertaken to fashion his domestic 
habits and the lives of his family after the doctrine 
of Christ, so as to make his household a model to 
the rest of the parish. — (D. v., P. v. vi.) 

in. He has undertaken to eradicate, so far as he 
can, all heresy and schism from his parish. — (P. iv.) 

lY. He has undertaken to put aside all worldly 
and secular studies and pursuits, and to devote him- 
self to the study of the word of God, and such other 
works as may increase his knowledge thereof. — (P. v.) 

V. He has undertaken to set forth quietness, peace 
and love among all Christian people (D. v., P. vii.), and 

YI. He has undertaken especially to set an example 
of obedience and humility in his own conduct, in re- 
lation to his superiors in the Church of God. — (D. vii., 
P. viii.) 

Bound by these voluntary pledges, the parish priest 
goes forth in his solemn vocation to illustrate the 
Christian life, yea, the very life of his Master, among 
the people to whom he is sent. He is their mis- 
sionary, their apostle. The modem system of so- 
called ** parochial missions*' would be simply pre- 
cluded, did every parish priest in England bear in 
mind, and fulfil, these his covenanted obligations. 
His mission is not simply to one class, but to all: 
he is not to be the friend of the ^oot «.xi^ ^5^ ^^^s>. 
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from the homes of the rich, nor the companion of 
the educated and elevated, and indifferent to the 
wants of the needy and ignorant. He is not to 
give all his attention to the schools and none to the 
houses, nor so to occupy himself in the visitation of 
the houses as to neglect his supervision of the schools. 
He is not to be so recluse a student, nor so perpetual 
a sermon-writer, as to neglect the duties of home vtsi- 
tation; neither must he be so constant a visitor 
abroad, as to undervalue the study requisite for the 
careful composition of his sermons. His must not 
only be a life of devotion, of labour, and of study; 
but it must be a life of such method as will adjust 
the proportionate duty of each, and harmonise them 
all to the glory of his Master, and for the benefit of 
his entire parish. 

In good sooth, the life of the earnest and faithful 
parish priest in the Church of England can never be 
a life of indolence, and scarcely ever even a life of 
ease ; but it may be, and ought to be, a life of as 
great happiness as our chequered state on earth can 
afford. The man of God must be throughly fur- 
nished to all good works, but his labour, and his 
self-denial, and his devotion, being all consecrated 
to God, will undoubtedly receive a blessing from 
Him to whom they are dedicated : and he who walks 
as a consistent witness for Christ among his flock, 
will find Christ's spirit ever near to cheer, to bless, 
and to sanctify him on the heavenward path. he is 
treading ! 



LECTUEE III. 

TN my two previous lectures I have brought under 
your notice the doctrine of the necessity of a 
ministry in God's kingdom upon earth, according to 
His own revealed will ; of the necessity of an inward 
as well as an outward call being manifested to those 
who are sealed to that ministry ; and, more parti- 
cularly, the spiritual obligations resting on those of 
the ministry who are bound up with their people in 
a mutual parochial relationship. In treating of the 
territorial application of the Church as exhibited for 
a series of centuries in our own favoured land, I have 
been led to trace out not only the history of parishes 
in its outline, but to define somewhat closely the 
responsibilities of the parish priest. I have endea- 
voured to shew how these are developed in detail 
through the traditional system of our national Church, 
which imposes a special covenant, defined by locality, 
in excess of the general covenant laid upon the clergy 
by their ordination vows. 

I desire to-day to take a wider range in contem- 
plating the work of the ministry, and to enquire how 
far the spiritual obligations resting on the parish 
Priest may be considered to extend. 

The position I assume, and which I hope to de- 
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monstrate satisfactorily, is that while in this country 
the responsibilities of ordination are generally con- 
centrated upon the locality where ministry is autho- 
ritatively exercised, the Clergyman's personal obliga- 
tions are by no means limited to the local bounds 
of the parish where they are specially called into 
practice. 

So far more extended are they than this, that we 
must regard them as reaching outwardly from every 
ordained man who has received the x'^P'-^y^ ^7 ^^^ 
laying on of hands under three different conditions, 
viz. : — 

I. To the parish specially, as already illustrated in 
my second lecture ; 

II. To the whole Church generally ; and 

III. To all mankind with whom he is brought into 
contact ; to the heathen and to the Christian, to the 
converted and the unconverted, to the Churchman 
and Nonconformist, to the heretic and to the un- 
believer. He who has once been sealed to the sacred 
ministry in the kingdom of God is bound always to be 
a witness for Christ wherever he may be ! 

1. The first of these outer developments of the 
Clergyman's faith and work within the parochial 
sphere has been so fully investigated already, that we 
may pass to-day at once to the second. 

2. It may very fairly be asked, How is the parish 
priest to shew his spiritual obligation to the Church 
at large ? And the answer is not so easy as in the 
former instance, for this reason. The relationship is 
JaBB clearly defined; and the duty, therefore, does not 
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assume the same definite appearance of a call ; but 
we ought to bear in mind the difference of the cha- 
racter of the Ordination vow in Christ's organized 
kingdom from that of the Levitical service under the 
earlier dispensation which heralded it. In the Mosaic 
Church the Priest or Levite^s hi/rih indicated that 
"the Lord was his inheritance;" and when he be- 
came of fit age, he could enter, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, yet almost naturally , upon the ministra- 
tions assigned him, wherever he might be locally 
placed. In the Christian Church it is very different ; 
here we look for a personal and special call; and, 
when that call is recognised, the sealed pastor makes 
a personal and voluntary consecration of himself. 
There is a recognised distinction in this University 
between the deacon ordained on a title to a parish 
curacy^ and the deacon ordained on a college title^ 
which may help to illustrate their relative positions. 
The duties of the former are at once concentrated 
upon the particular locality where clerical duty is as- 
signed to him. But the latter not being assigned 
to any special portion of Christ's vineyard — has he 
no duties ? is be to be an idler ? is he irresponsible ? 
— very far from this. I have already shewn that the 
common obligation of witnessing for Christ as His 
sealed and separated servant, as a vessel specially 
consecrated for the Master's use, lies upon him as 
well as on his brother deacon. The general vow 
whereby every ordained man has, practically, to " bear 
in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus" is as bind- 
ing upon- the one as it is upon the other. 
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I think we may find the Scriptural expression in- 
dicating the duty of a parish priest out of his parish, 
and the ordained collegiate student everywhere, in 
the phrase, '' walking in wisdom toward them that are 
without." They are not indeed bound by the special, 
and what may be called the applied, covenant of paro- 
chial office in the national Church ; but they are bound 
to the whole Church, and to every member of it, and 
to every soul who may possibly be induced to enter 
it, by the general covenant which has sealed them as 
officers, even though "unattached," in the kingdom 
of God, and the army of Christ Jesus. Just as 
you, the " unattached," are bound to the University , 
though not through the definite medium of a college^ 
— so are these bound to the Church at large^ though 
not through the medium of a particular ^amA. 

The want of defined duty often places such clergy 
as these in circumstances of considerable temptation. 
The charms of society, the fascinations of the arts, the 
pursuits of literature, the luxurious indulgence of ease 
and leisure, may often raise before their eyes pleasant 
and even intoxicating mists that obscure the vision of 
Christ to their souls! Let them live ever on their 
guard against such temptations. Christ's they are, 
for time and for eternity ; and they are bound alike 
in duty and in honesty to use His gifts of ministry for 
Him whose they are. If the Holy Spirit has set them 
apart from the rest of mankind for the work and pur- 
pose of the ministry, they are bound to use "the 
ministrations of the Spirit," not according to their 
i?um wjJ], but to His. "We need not pause now to 
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contemplate how dreadful the lot of those hereafter, 
who, having voluntarily put their hand to the plough, 
yet look back, and are pronounced to be '^ unfit for 
the kingdom of God/' 

The distinction thus laid down between the posi- 
tion of the collegiate and parochial clergyman may 
help us to illustrate the responsibilities of the latter 
in reference to those members of his parish who are 
not members of his congregation. I have endeavoured 
to shew that the covenanted duties of the collegiate 
clergyman exist, though they are not applied to all 
with whom he is brought into contact. And just as 
the duty laid upon him gives him a moral obligation 
towards all whom he meets,. — of which he cannot 
divest himself because the vows of ordination are 
upon him, — so the obligations of the parish priest 
exist towards everj/ member of his parish, although 
(from one cause or other,) the parishioner may choose 
to deny the application of them to himself by with- 
drawing from the congregation of the parish church, 
or even from the communion of the national Church. 
The question may be simply stated thus : A. is the 
pastor of a given parish ; B. withdraws himself from 
the Church and attaches himself to a denomination, 
or sect. Is A. thereby absolved from the parochial 
duty he owes to B. ? After carefully contemplating 
the extent of his obligations as a parish pastor, I an- 
swer decidedly that he is not; and I base this answer 
upon the principle that underlies Christ's dealings to- 
wards each of ourselves. I put this question thus un- 
hesitatingly before you. Had every personal offence 
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been dealt with by our Lord, as some formal Church- 
teachers would deal with Konconformists and secta- 
ries, which of us would ever have seen the salvation 
of the Lord ? I am not now merely speaking of the 
revealed fact that "while we were yet sinners and 
enemies, in due time Christ died for the ungodly," but 
rather of the personal fact, so grievously patent to each 
of our consciences, that after we have known Christ, 
(and not merely after He has known us,) we have not 
lived conformably to His law ; that after we have felt 
the motions of His Spirit, we have not lived with in- 
variable consistency according to the high and holy 
calling wherewith He has honoured us ; yea, that 
after we have voluntarily assumed and gratefully ac- 
cepted the call to labour as His appointed officers in 
His kingdom on earth, our consciences do not acquit 
us of all sin and shortcoming in His service. 

But notwithstanding all our deficiencies He has not 
given us up. His intercessions with the Eternal Father 
have not been stopped by our negligence, or our in- 
gratitude, or our rebellion. The strivings of His 
Spirit in us against our perverted will and corrupted 
nature have not ceased because of our perversions and 
corruptions. Our passions, our tempers, our sloth 
and self-indulgence, our mental, spiritual, and phy- 
sical heresies against Him, if I may be allowed the 
expression, have not quenched His love for us. I 
would boldly ask, then. How dare one who has been 
thus mercifully dealt with by his Master, proceed to 
a practical excommunication of any wilful parishioner 
because he has fallen into error, which may have ori- 
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ginated through the mistakes or negligence of him- 
self, or his predecessors, quite as much as through 
that parishioner's own sin ? 

It is plain that the Nonconformist, especially if he 
be politically influenced, mat/ ignore the bond that 
lies at the root of the designed spiritual union be- 
tween his parish pastor and himself. That is a ques- 
tion between G-od and his own soul. If ignorance, 
prejudice, even sin, causes him to do this, I say again 
the parish priest has no right to ignore it on that ac- 
count. To him, if he be a faithful seeker, greater 
wisdom is given through the means of grace in that 
universal Church wherein he is called to minister ; to 
him, if he be a true disciple of Jestls Christ, greater hve 
is given by the Spirit in whose power he ministers. 

The error that lies at the very angle of division is ' 
this: the man of sectarian spirit (in the Church or 
out of it) loves to look upon God as power, and for- 
gets that God is love. The sectarian -proper says: 
'* This Church pastor would exercise power over me ; 
God has made me as free in Christ as he is, and 
given me as much power as He has to him. I will 
shew him that my will is as strong as his, and op- 
pose his tyranny." 

The (so to speak) Church-sectarian says, "This dis- 
senter is so wilful, he refuses to see that God has 
given His Church * power in controversies of Faith,' 
and that it is his duty to submit himself to me as ' set 
over him in the Lord.* I will prove to him the power 
that God has reposed in me as his spiritual ruler. If 
he will not obey, I will make him feel it." 
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But what would the child of God say ? If trained 
in the traditions of dissent, he would argue thus : 
**This Churchman wishes to rule me. I will serve 
none but God. But I will give no occasion to any 
to blaspheme, by opposing him in an un- Christian 
spirit. My Master was content to be made perfect 
through suffering: I will try to learn to endure for 
His sake." If trained in the traditions of the Churchy 
he would argue thus: ''God is the author of peace, 
not of confusion ; as Christ's servant, I must win by 
forbearance and persuasion, rather than coerce by 
power. If my Master could 'endure the contradic- 
tion of sinners against Himself/ it would be wrong 
in me to take offence because another, whose gifts 
differ from my own, cannot all at once see with my 
eyes. Let me work with him in a godly emulation, 
and shew, hi/ Christian cJiarity, that I have learned 
a more excellent way than he." 

Thus not only will the parish priest seek every 
opportunity of shewing kindness to the dissenters 
in his parish, but will be especially careful in ex- 
tending to them his spiritual as well as material 
care, whenever it is in his power to do so. In edu- 
cating their children (but with due respect to their 
parents' consciences), in ministering to their sick, 
in tending their wants, he will ever be vigilant in 
shewing that the Church cares much for them, how- 
ever little thei/ may care for the Church ; and if un- 
happily any bitterness of expression, should find vent 
on their part, he will be most strictly prudent in 
keeping guard over his own heart and tongue, that 
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he may "not render evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing," but rather, in his Master*8 spirit, "overcome 
evil by doing good." 

Conduct like this has ere now been condemned as 
worthless by the more rigid disciplinarians of the 
Church, on the ground that it has been tried and 
found wanting in producing the results expected 
to flow from it. But if this judgment according to 
immediate results were to be applied as our only 
rule, what should we, what could we have to say, 
of our blessed Lord's life and history P At the end 
of His most wondrous ministry, what were the visible 
fruits? "The number of the names together were 
about one hundred and twenty'." But could we 
glance into Paradise now, we should behold " a great 
multitude which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues ! " Like our 
Master, owr business is with principles, not with im- 
mediate results. Let our principles be those which 
He taught and illustrated, and His spirit will bless 
them with ever-increasing, yea, and with everlasting, 
fruit; but if we merely look for visible results in 
time, we may be found among those at the Great 
Day of whom it is written, " Verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward," instead of receiving the 
more blessed welcome, " Great is your reward in 
heaven." 

There is a very marked illustration of the two 
modes of dealing with dissenters exhibited in the 
history of our national Church. It is manifested 

• Acts 1. 15. 
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in comparison of the Articles with the Canons ; tbe 
.former tracing their origin to the stem struggle 
for truth which convulsed the whole Church at the 
period of the Eeformation, and which have been 
sanctioned in their utterance by the entire voice 
of the Church of England: the latter arising out' 
of the factious struggle for power under the Stuart 
dynasty, in the interim between the despotism of 
the Tudors, and the libertinism of the Common- 
wealth, and never yet having received the sanction 
of the body of the Church. The greatness of the 
earlier strife is written in the characters of true 
liberality that mark the Articles of our Eaith. Com- 
prehension, not exclusion, is their most manifest 
characteristic, and most striking feature. The little- 
ness of the later struggle is stamped in the narrow 
and exclusive spirit that hais recourse, as it were, 
to the knife as the panacea for all diseases, and 
remorselessly excises every erriog member, with as 
much readiDCSs for an offence against external dis- 
cipline, as for the direst spiritual heresy or the 
deepest moral pravity. Caution, prudence, wisdom, 
charity, are the evangelical notes of the former, while 
a limited exclusiveness and a bitter spirit of ana- 
thema are the legal and partisan characteristics of 
the latter. 

III. Now it is in the spirit of the reformed Church 
of England, and in the full belief that that is the 
spirit of Christ her head, that I would uphold a wise 
charity and a gentle forbearance as the weapons with 
which the ministry of our parishes are to contend 
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against " them that are without." It would be alto- 
gether a mistake to regard the spiritual obligations 
of the parish priest, or indeed any of the ordained 
ministry, as terminating with members of their own 
communion. No step could possibly be taken which 
would more logically or more directly drive the na- 
tional Church into the condition of a sect. No step 
could possibly be taken which would do greater dis- 
honour to the Church as a divine and comprehensive 
institution, or to Christ as its Head, and as the Sa- 
viour of sinners in spite of their wilfulness. It would 
be tantamount to saying, " We are not the missionaries 
of Jesus : We are not sent to gather Christ's sheep 
out of this naughty world and fold them in His 
name: We are not to preach our Father's forgiving 
love to sinners in the Name of His Son, and the 
grace and power of His Spirit. We are only to 
preach to those who come to us : we are only to an- 
nounce pardon to those already willing to receive 
it, we are to leave souls to perish if they wUl, and 
only to proclaim salvation to those already saved !" 

But what a parody would this be upon the conduct 
of Him, who came "to seek and to save that which 
was lost!*^ What a dishonour to Him who came, 
"not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance;" what a mockery of the prophetic evangelist, 
who, — ^foreseeing the great salvation of Him who died 
for the whole world's redemption, cried out in jealous 
ardour, "It is a light thing that thou shouldest be 
My servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to 
restore the preserved of Israel ; I will also give thee 
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for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be Mj 
salvation unto the end of the earth." 

We may, therefore, confidently aflGlrm that if the 
parish pastor, or indeed every member of the Church's 
ministry, be endued with his Master's spirit, if " his 
life be truly hid with Christ in God," he will never 
rest satisfied with the mere heralding of salvation to 
those who already know it, or to those who are out- 
wardly bound in the visible unity of the Church. He 
may not, and dare not, stop here ; he has a spiritual 
obligation laid upon him, which, as I have already 
shewn, binds him by a solemn bond to every soul 
within his appointed sphere; but so far from this 
bond being lessened to him, because it is ignored 
by certain of his parishioners, it is rather strengthened 
hy that wilful ignorance on their pa/rt. It becomes 
a more imperative duty to him, that they be not 
"alienated from the life of God, through the igno- 
rance that is in them," while he possesses knowledge 
of a higher character which he is bound to place at 
their disposal, and to use for their edification. If 
they are farther apart, he must draw nearer; if they 
shun him, he must seek them ; if they are rude, he 
must teach them practically "the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ ; " if they are puffed up with spiri- 
tual pride, he must '' in meekness instruct them that 
oppose themselves, if God, peradventure, will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth." 
If they are presumptuous and overbearing, he must 
shew, "out of a good conversation, his works with 
meekness of wisdom ;" if they assail him with earthly 
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and carnal weapons, he must shew that ^^ his conver- 
sation is in heaven, whence he is ever looking for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ." 

If the parishes of England had been ruled since 
the Beformation bj parish priests ever acting in this 
spirit, the country would not now have to mourn an 
untrusted clergy, a divided Church, and an un-evan- 
gelized people. If they who seek and receive the 
solemn obligations of the ministry now and hence- 
forward, act in no other spirit than this, future gene- 
rations may yet arise who shall praise God in an 
united Church for the Gospel of His Son's salvation, 
and the blessed enjoyment of His gentle and hallow- 
ing Spirit of Grace. 

It seems almost superfluous to add, that if the 
foregoing argument be sound in its application to 
those who err from the Church's path, through errors 
in discipline, it must be of at least equal force in 
being applied to that more numerous class who err 
from the Gospel through deeper error in doctrine; 
or those who are alienated from the clergy through 
their habits of life. 

What I am most earnestly desirous to impress 
upon the minds of all, is this, that there is a real 
bond subsisting, both of an evangelical and of a legal 
character, which is designed to establish a permanent 
union between clergy and laity in every parish in 
England; that the clergyman is not absolved from 
the obligations of this bond, because his lay parish- 
ioner does not recognise it; that the principle of 
mission in Christ's name, wrought out in the self- 
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denying spirit of Christ's love, is the most likely 
method of causing it to be eventually recognised ; and 
that through its faithful and zealous application by 
the ministry of the English Church, the great body 
of the English people are more likely to be won 
back to evangelical life and apostolic order, than by 
any other means that have yet been tried ; and that 
it only needs to be brought out universally by the 
action of the clergy, to be responded to affectionately, 
and almost universally, by the body of the laity. 

Thus, we may yet hope to see the Church made 
really national, and the name of God duly honoured 
by an evangelized people throughout the happy realm 
of England. 



LECTTJEE IV. 

TTAVING sought in the preceding lectures to esta- 
blish — 1. A definite view of the sacred position as- 
signed to the Ministry in the kingdom of God upon 
earth ; 2. The nature and amount of the spiritual 
obligations resting on the English Clergyman; and 
3. The extent to which they reach, as well as the 
personal duties they impose ; our next point of en- 
quiry must be, 4. By what agencies may a Clergy- 
roan, in the fulfilment of his responsibility, be most 
likely to realize the end of his ministry ? 

You will bear in mind that I have held in view 
throughout these lectures not merely the duties of 
the clergy, but also the mutual relations of the Eng- 
lish clergy and people. I have been very anxious to 
treat the subject so as to give it a practical bearing 
on the probable future of many of those for whom 
these lectures are intended, — the " Unattached Stu- 
dents" of this University. And in this, the closing 
lecture of the series, I propose to classify the re- 
quisite agencies under three several heads, regarding 
the parish priest of the Church of England as the 
centre of action in each. 

Upon each of these several heads I must ofier 
special remarks. They are: — 

1. Public Teaching. 
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2. Private and Personal Influence. 

3. Superintendence of Subordinates in different de- 
partments of ministerial work. 

1. The office of public teaching entrusted to the 
English parochial clergyman is of far wider extent 
than is generally imagined. Undoubtedly, the first 
and highest exercise of it is to be found within the 
walls of the parish church. It is a great mistake, 
however, though by no means an uncommon one, to 
imagine that the exercise of this office is circum- 
scribed by the functions of the pulpit : for the pro- 
per discharge of the duties of the reading-desk and of 
the lectern, forms a most important part of the public 
teaching of a clergyman. A bad reader, a careless 
reader, a formal reader, or an undevotional reader, is 
a blot upon the Church wherein he ministers. It is 
to be regretted that there is no professorial chair of 
rhetoric, or of elocution, in this University. No 
pains should be spared on the part of the minister of 
Christ to overcome natural defects in his utterance, 
such as indistinctness or hesitation ; and educational 
defects, such as mis-pronunciation or provincialism. 
They are positive hindrances to the devotions of peo- 
ple of refined mind and sensitive ear, while they ne- 
cessarily fail to elicit devotion from those naturally 
undevout. They must be fought against and over- 
come by all who suffer from them, under an absolute 
sense of duty. The "Word of God, and the solemn 
prayers of the Church of God, are full of power, but 
are also full of variety. They need the nicest calcu- 
Jation o£ the cultivated mind, as well as the concen- 
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trated devotion of the renewed heart, to give them 
their fullest expression when uttered to a listening 
congregation; while he must be considered a most 
imperfect servant of God, who slurs the duties of the 
desk, to concentrate his energies upon the pulpit. 

This, however, is by no means said with a view to 
undervalue the use of the pulpit. Preaching is a gift 
specially committed to the man separated for the work 
of the Holy Ghost, and, like every other gift, it needs 
the most careful cultivation. It was once well said 
by a devout and enthusiastic though eccentric man % 
that no clergyman had realized his gift of preaching 
until he could expound at sight in public from any 
page of his Bible whereat the book might open ! This 
is a high test, but a sound and good one. Would 
that all ordained men would feel it their duty to seek 
to attain to it. 

But preaching is not merely a gift to him who is 
called to exercise it in the service of his Master. It 
is also a means of grace to those to whom he is sent. 
'' The priest's lips should keep knowledge, and the 
people sh&uld seek the law at his mouth." There 
are four different ways in which it should be exercised 
by the parish pastor, and while each of these varies 
in some respect from the others, each is especially 
calculated to impress a different class of minds as 
a channel for the delivery of the truth. 

1. The first of these is the Sermon. This ought to 
be a carefully written composition, addressed to the 
highest and most cultivated minds among the con- 

• Bey. Edward Irying. 
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gregation; yet in language clear enough to be in- 
telligible to the humblesf believer. The text should 
indicate the subject which should be clearly intro- 
duced, then carefully elaborated, then exhaustively 
treated from different points of view, and illustrated 
by familiar facts. The lessons based upon it should 
be forcibly drawn out, and set forth before the intel- 
ligence of hearers, and pressed home upon their con- 
sciences, in accordance with the rest of the teaching 
of the word of God bearing upon the subject. 

2. The next of these is the Exposition. This is 
more usefully delivered from careful notes, (when 
sufficient experience in utterance has been acquired,) 
than in a written form. The Scripture chosen, (which 
should not be too long a portion,) should be relieved 
from all difficulty in its language, by an explanation 
of the literal meaning of difficult words; its design 
should then be explained in full; parallel passages 
should richly illustrate it, thus exhibiting the unity 
of Scriptural teaching on the subject chosen; the 
history of persons and places mentioned should be 
made clear; and when the exposition is complete, 
some brief and forcible lessons arising out of it, 
whether of doctrine or practice, should be enforced 
upon the listener. 

3. The third is the Lecture. This should be an in- 
structive history of a person, a place, a doctrine, or 
a custom; gathered from different portions of Scrip- 
ture, and carefully concentrated upon the person or 
subject selected. Where a single lecture exhausts 
the subject, it may be as well that this sliould be 
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written; but where a series is required, such as e.g. 
upon the lives of the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
evangelists and apostles, the epistles to the Seven 
Churches, the types of Christ, or the history of our 
blessed Lord Himself, — where such a series is re- 
quired, it is perhaps more desirable that they be 
delivered extempore, though never without careful 
forethought and serious preparation. 

4. The fourth is Catechizing. A duty now too com- 
monly limited to the school-room, but suited for very 
wholesome exercise in the church, (in accordance with 
ancient custom and existing rubrics,) at certain sea- 
sons of the year, whereby the young may be publicly 
tested as to their Scriptural and religious knowledge, 
and the elder pleasantly and paternally reminded of 
the simple truths of religion by the questions asked, 
and by the answers given out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. 

The proper time for these variations in the matter 
of using the gift of public teaching would ordinarily 
seem to be, — 

1. Sermon on Sunday morning. 

2. Exposition on Sunday afternoon. 

3. Lecture on Sunday or week-day evening. 

4. Catechizing on Sunday or week-day afternoons 
during Advent, Lent, and other specially-appointed 
seasons. 

Thus the office of the public teacher will find a se- 
parate channel through which the truths of the Gos- 
pel will irrigate the different classes of minds found 
in almost every parish, and feed, with food convenient 
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for them, the hahes in Christ requiring milk, and 
those of full age with the strong meat they are men- 
tally and spiritually competent to digest. 

The public teaching, however, of the parish priest, 
is not by any means exhausted within the waUs of 
the church. His regular Scripture class in the day- 
schools, his careful superintendence of the Sunday 
schools, his week-day evening lectures to his Sunday- 
school teachers through the winter season ; his special 
morning or afternoon domestic Scripture class for the 
children of his more educated parishioners, his occa- 
sional confirmation and communicant class, his Pre- 
sidency of a young man's Improvement Society, op 
parochial reading-room or library, (this latter not ex- 
clusively or even prominently theological,) these and 
other agencies of a kindred character come within 
his sphere as the natural leader of education, no less 
than the spiritual guide of all classes in the parish. 
The arrangement of these depends so much upon the 
size of the parish, and the amount of help within the 
clergyman's reach, that it would be impossible to lay 
down specific rules equally applicable to different 
places. Suffice it to say, that when the parish priest 
gives his due measure of attention to each, the 
leavening infiuence of his instruction permeates the 
whole population ; and wherever he fails in any one 
part of them, to that extent his public teaching fails 
to reach some definite class or section of his parish- 
ioners. 

2. The second agency that I named, is that of pri- 
ra^ and peraonal influenced 
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It is no vain assumption to take for granted, that 
when the parish pastor faithfully and judiciously ful- 
fils his duty as a public teacher, he thereby neces- 
sarily secures to himself a large amount of influence, 
and a welcome access to the domestic circles of his 
parish. Undoubtedly it is through the channel of 
domestic visitation that his personal influence must 
be chiefly exercised. It is in the tone of conversa- 
tion that he leads ; in the gentle and loving and Christ- 
like influence he exhibits ; in the universal charity and 
habitual self-government he exercises; and in the 
example of holiness he displays, that his personal 
power and Christian grace must be most felt. But 
there are also definite ways in which this influence 
must be shewn, 08 the parish pastor, which are far 
from inoperative in their results. Poremost among 
these must be ranked his diligent and systematic 
visitation of the sick, upon which a whole volume 
may be written, — as indeed some volumes have, of 
which I shall be glad to say somewhat to those who 
desire it after the lecture is over. 

But in other ways than this he may make his genial 
and kindly influence felt. As chairman of the parish 
vestry, (a post which the law assigns him, and a duty 
he should never through indolence or indifference 
neglect,) it may be in his power to soften many as- 
perities, and tone down many a difference between 
men whose interests are brought into conflict. A 
strict impartiality and mild decision must always 
characterize his conduct in the chair; nor must he 
omit to acquaint himself with such ' legal knowledge 
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as is necessary for the direction of vestry-business ; 
and if this be followed up by a courteous visit to the 
leading office-bearers in their official capacity, it will 
be a courtesy never thrown away, and frequently of 
great practical use. It is not beneath the notice of 
the most devout Christian teacher to devote a due 
portion of his time to the smallest matters that affect 
the comfort and harmony of his parishioners; and 
many who find him thus willing to descend from his 
high duties to their practical level in worldly matters, 
will learn to appreciate courtesy, because it is in 
their pastor's case manifestly Christian; and to re- 
spect the Christianity that invariably shews itself 
courteous, even when not yet awakened to its own 
intrinsic value. 

3. Tou wiU remember that I have spoken of the 
" agencies" to be used by the clergyman, as of means 
whereof himself was the centre and spring of action ; 
and this for the obvious reason, that in many English 
parishes he is compelled to stand almost alone. In 
rural districts, for instance, the separation between 
the highly-educated clergyman and the agricultural 
rustic is so wide, that he finds it difficult, and often 
imagines it impossible, to bridge it to their mutual 
comfort and satisfaction. There is, indeed, hut one 
way to do it effectively, and it is his duty to find it. 
It is the way by Christ. It is by teaching that *' God 
hath made of one blood all nations for to dwell upon 
the earth," and that while they have a common bond 
of natural sin in the presence of their common Eather, 
thej-are also invited to partake of a common bond of 
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•levating and sanctifying grace revealed in the free 
Gospel of the Son of God their Saviour. Upon the 
Sock of Christ both may stand as brethren in time 
' and in eternity, however widely the conventionalities 
of the world and of this passing Life may have kept 
them asunder until they find it. 

Surely if this bond of union had been systema- 
tically cultivated throughout our parishes, in agri- 
cultural and pastoral districts, we should not have 
found the readiness which has of late been exhibited, 
to listen to those disturbing influences which have 
been imparted from the towns to the country; for 
while the rural parishes necessarily present consi- 
derable difficulties to the individual pastor, at least 
so long as he remains inexperienced in the sym- 
pathy of Christ, they are not the most prevailing 
hindrances to the work of the Gospel in our land. 
These are to be found in the dense masses of popu- 
lation gathered together in the great commercial 
cities, sea-faring ports, and mining and manufac- 
turing districts. Here, alas! too often the devil 
rageth and is confident, the world and the flesh hold 
sway, and the Word of the Lord has not free course 
and is not glorified. 

Let me endeavour to indicate, at least, some few 
of those agencies whereby the faithful pastor may be 
efficiently aided in the discharge of his functions amid 
the masses of a crowded population. 

The most important of all extra-personal agency 
is to be found in his curate or curates. Let him 
spare no pains to find fellow-labourers who will work 
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vntJi, as well as under him ; and let the younger clergy- 
remember that no parish work can be succefssfully 
carried on without that due subordination being ex- 
ercised^ which is especially contemplated in the form 
of the ordination vow, (as cited in last clause of the 
Deacons' and Priests' responses). Some parish clergy 
look only for obedience ; in such case they can hardly 
expect a perfect sympathy. Some look only for sym- 
pathy ; in such case they will hardly find the neces- 
sary subordination. But the law and order of the 
English^ Church in investing the incumbent of the 
parish only with **cure of souls," clearly place him 
in a position of eminence that destroys the idea of 
equality. If he has a sense of his own responsibility 
towards God, he cannot fail to occupy a position above 
his assistants ; while, if he has a sense of the dignity 
of the office common to himself and his curates, he 
cannot fail to temper the authority of the superior 
with the sympathy and affection of an elder brother ! 

It maybe, moreover, in such large and mixed parishes 
as those to which we are now referring, that the dif- 
ferent classes of society need a very different method 
of teaching, both in public and in private. The Eng- 
lish Church maintains in her ordinal a very different 
standard for the qualifications of the priest and •the 
deacon. This distinction has very much dropped out 
of sight in the custom that has grown up of looking 
upon the diaconate as a necessary stepping-stone to 
the priesthood. The orders, however, of priest and 
deacon being even more distinctly defined than those 
of bishop and prieat, there seems no more reason to 
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expect that every deacon should be made a priest, 
than that every priest should be made a bishop. In 
the long-neglected permanence of the order of the 
diaconate, room might be found wherein a man of 
humbler education than that provided by the Uni- 
versity for yourselves might prove more useful as 
a hunter of souls than a more accomplished brother, 
though possessed of higher literary attainments ; or, 
if there be a diflRculty in procuring deacon's orders 
for such an inferior agent in evangelical work, the 
recognised Scripture reader, or the lay agent receiv- 
ing local and temporary mission from his bishop, 
might do the Levite's work in the absence of his 
consecrated superior. Certain it is that in every 
large population it is impossible for the parish pastor 
in his own person to penetrate the masses; and it 
then becomes an imperative duty for him to seek and 
find competent assistants to do that work for which 
he is himself physically incompetent. 

If, however, the door should be shut, through pe- 
cuniary inability, against the incumbent providing 
himself with the requisite aid of curates, deacons, or 
Scripture readers, there is yet a door open in every 
case of large population, by means of voluntary lay- 
helpers and district visitors. No greater mistake is 
made than to yield to that moral paralysis which 
creeps over some parish pastors, because their po- 
pulation is so dense that they do not see how they 
can manage it. These close their eyes to the wealth 
God gives them, and call it poverty ! Population is 
no Goliath threatening destruction to the Church's 
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host, much as it may resemble one ; the* pastor who 
is called to labour in a densely-populated parish may 
at once and readily assume the language of David, 
''Let no man's heart fail because of him; thy ser- 
vant will go and fight with this Philistine." The 
sling of the Gospel and the stone of truth will be his 
arms ; but, unlike the arms of David, instead of sub- 
duing the foe by violence, they will convert the appa- 
rent enemy into the real friend ! It is from the very 
population that seems so formidable, that he will draw 
his best weapons and find his best warriors. Popu- 
lation is the Church's wealth, and, hidden among its 
masses, are the Church's worthiest recruits. From 
the long-neglected crowds a little band of earnest 
district visitors will soon be gathered, and in a very 
brief space the parish pastor will no longer be found 
alone. Let him lead bravely in Christ's Name, boldly 
rearing the standard of the Cross, and he will soon 
find some from among the gentle, and some from 
among the simple, who will readily follow his orders, 
and go, with the Bible in their hands, and words of 
kindness on their lips, wherever he shall direct them. 
A wise organization, and careful subdivision of his 
parish into sections, will economise their labour, and 
prevent any from interfering with others' work ; and 
thus rapidly enable him to permeate the hitherto un- 
penetrated masses, and he and his fellow-helpers shall 
have souls for their hire ! 

When he has once found himself strengthened by 
earnest and prayerful fellow-helpers, he will turn his 
interest especially to the young among his flock. 
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"With the interest now taken by the State in the work 
of education, it is not likely that any clergyman will 
find his parish, as till recently was the case, utterly 
unprovided with schools ; but he should be very pru- 
dent in the use he makes of the schools already in 
existence. The Education Act of 1870 has scarcely 
yet attained its permanent level ; so long as it re- 
mains in its present condition, if he finds Board- 
schools in operation, and no definite Church school 
in existence, it would be his wisdom to co-operate 
with the former rather than excite antagonism by an 
attempted opposition which would in all probability 
fail. But if, on the other hand, a Church school be 
in existence, it would be his bounden duty to support 
and strengthen it by every means in his power, and 
on no account to relinquish it into the hands of those 
who would sweep away, as though it were valueless, 
that distinctive and definite teaching of the Church's 
Creeds, which the vows of his ordination impel him 
to retain unchanged.* 

Under the present aspect of education, the Sunday 
school will demand his special attention and careful 
superintendence. There pever was a time since their 
foundation when they were so important as now ! 
This Sunday school may be gathered together with- 
out expense ; but while exceedingly useful for spi- 
ritual and moral training, for promoting the union 
of classes in Christian work, and systematically im- 
proving the observance of the Lord's own day, it is 
altogether inefficient as an engine to meet the per- 
manent educational wants of his parish. While the 
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government requirements demand school accommo- 
dation for one-sixth of the population, he will be 
justified in assuming that one- fourth of the gross 
population is of an age to receive instruction. But 
if he can achieve daily schools to contain the sixth, 
and secure the regular attendance of three-fourths of 
that number, he will do enough to make the benefits 
of education very widely felt throughout his parish. 
If independent of a school-board, the pence of these 
children will help materially towards defraying the 
cost of teachers; the aid granted by Government, 
supplemented by the self-denial of his friendly parish- 
ioners, must do the rest. 

But day and Sunday schools are not enough for 
a large mixed population. For those who are still 
suffering from past neglect, and for those who are 
compelled by necessity to leave schools too early, he 
ought, at all events during the winter, to have night- 
schools as well ; and in the conduct of these he will 
be aided by voluntary teachers from his young men's 
improvement society, his district visitors, and other 
available sources of supply. 

Another agency of great and increasing influence 
he will find in his parish choir. Time was when the 
singers, especially in rural districts, were the great 
trial of the parish pastor. Thanks to an elevated 
religious tone, and to a vastly improved taste for 
good music, the choir now frequently provides some 
of the best Church helpers in the parish. Great care 
should be taken in the selection of its members ; not 
merely for quality of Toice, but for Ghnatioa cha- 
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racter ; and on this account it would be well always 
to have an outer circle of prohationerSy waiting for en- 
rolment as vacancies occur ; but when enrolled after 
approval, the members can hardly be treated with too 
much confidence. At the same time, it would always 
be necessary to impress, both upon the regular choir 
and the waiting probationers, that while music is 
a graceful accessory to public worship, it can never, 
even under its highest type, be made a substitute for 
devotion. The tones of sacred song are only seraphic 
when they truly represent the "melody of the heart" 
that beats in union with Christ ; and a curse, instead 
of a blessing, must rest upon the living hypocrisy, 
which, for the sake of the sounds they can utter, con- 
verts a body of unbelieving musicians into the sem- 
blance of a church choir. 

There are other agencies, more secular in character, 
which the parish pastor may legitimately use for the 
encouragement of provident habits, material improve- 
ment, and domestic economy, among his humbler 
parishioners. Among these, sick and clothing clubs, 
and saving funds for the purpose of assisting the poor 
by aiding them to help themselves, are highly im- 
portant. Eacilities for receiving coal, clothing and 
rent deposits, should be offered to them, and the 
national* school, the vestry, or the clergyman's house, 
afford convenient places for the poor to meet their 
pastor or his representatives. There is no occasion, 
nor is it indeed desirable, to make Church member- 
ship a test for admission for institutions such as 
these. 
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The clergyman who is earnest in his search for 
souls will scarce need to have his attention called to 
the duty of cultivating a missionary spirit among his 
parishioners. The means of doing this are as simple 
as the object is important. A sermon calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the duty, and a meeting in 
the school-room to inaugurate an association in con- 
nection with one of the leading missionary societies 
of the Church, (which should be represented on the 
first occasion by a deputation,) will pave the way 
for systematic quarterly, or half-yearly meetings ; at 
these meetings those who take an interest in mis- 
sions will bring in their weekly coUecting-cards, or 
boxes, and hear from their parish clergyman, aided 
occasionally by friends, a history of the work of the 
Church in the mission-field during the previous three 
or six months. 'No collection should be made on 
these occasions ; and experience shews that quarterly, 
or half-yearly, are preferable either to monthly meet- 
ings, which arfe too frequent, or annual, which are 
too far apart. 

And now, supposing these agencies are all in opera- 
tion, the work of the parish will soon be found so to 
grow beneath the hands of its active pastor, that he 
will need practical assistance in more ways than those 
already indicated. Let me add, therefore, a word 
upon one especial form in which aid is almost certain 
to be needed. 

As the pastoral work grows, necessity will arise 

for one^ or more, new centres of action within the 

parish. The mode of effecting .th\^ ^111 vary under 
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different circumstances, mainly dependent upon whe- 
ther the population may be mining, manufacturing, 
sea-faring, commercial, or agricultural. In wide- 
spread rural parishes a cottage may be rented at 
small cost which may be easily turned into a Mission- 
house; in town districts the plan will be attended 
with more expense, but will be found equally useful. 
The locality of the Mission-house should be carefully 
selected at a distant point from the parish church; 
and while some humble member of the Church is 
placed therein as a resident, who can always give in- 
formation to enquiries regarding the services con- 
ducted there, the incumbent or his representative 
should pay stated visits at the house, to meet those 
who needed advice and instruction, to hold confir- 
mation, or communicant, or Bible classes; and on 
specified evenings to conduct divine service of a less 
formal and complete nature than that highest de- 
velopment of parochial worship lor which the church 
has especially been set apart and consecrated. Here, 
at this new centre, in course of time new schools will 
grow up, and the nucleus of a new congregation be 
found; the organization will gradually grow more 
perfect, and a separate district, or even a new parish, 
will ultimately owe its formation to the humble and 
unassuming Mission-house. It will, in fact, exhibit 
in its development those three stages of existence 
which have been common to the Church life of all 
time. It will commence by being missionary; it 
will progress into a congregational state ; it will then 
acquire its local habitation ^lw^l v^'i^ \^%2Bsfc^ -ss^ \i^ 

Iff 
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stereotyped into a territorial church, with its re- 
gularly assigned proportion of population. 

The Incorporated Church Building Society has in- 
stituted a special fund for promoting the erection of 
mission-houses ; and wherever the plan has yet been 
fairly tried, its results have largely exceeded the an- 
ticipations formed. 

These, then, are some of the agencies by which the 
parish pastor, in mutual co-operation and recognised 
relationship with the people to whom he is sent, 
may best fulfil the solemn responsibilities laid upon 
him by his office of ministry in the English Church. 
None of those set forward are imaginary; all have 
been recited to you as the result of wide and varied 
experience. Others probably exist which would tend 
to realize and fulfil in a still higher degree the mutual 
obligations and relationships of the English clergy 
and people. But if those already enumerated be 
faithfully used by clergy who feel their own dignity 
and responsibility, as having been called by the Holy 
Spirit to minister in the Church of Christ; and by 
a Christian people recognising their pastors as sent 
by God to lead them in the way of holiness ; they 
will find them blessed to their mutual relationship in 
the Lord, to their own happiness and usefulness, to 
the good of the imperilled souls around them, and 
to the glory of Almighty God. 

I have now come to the conclusion of what has 

been given me to say. I trust nothing has been said 

contrary to the will of the great Head of redeemed 

humanity, whom I desire in aW. \iu\si\)L\\.^ \.o ^«ct^ 
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and follow, to honour and glorify. I trust, too, that 
nothing has been said in a way to give pain to any 
one who may hold different views, or who may arrive 
at different conclusions regarding the principles we 
hold in common. Great changes are passing over the 
world, physically and intellectually and spiritually; 
and objects familiar to us all are contemplated from 
different points, and under very different aspects 
from which they were regarded a generation ago. 
But while the world is changing around us, and sen- 
timents are changing within us, there is One who 
hath revealed to us Himself as " changing not.*' The 
great I am, He whose revealed and mysterious Name 
signifieth necessary and eternal existence, remains 
everlastingly the same. Eevealed to us as a con- 
suming fire, we shrink from His awful presence. 
Eevealed to us as One whose Name is Love, we draw 
near to Him, and sun ourselves in the gentle light of 
His glory. While we live to ourselves, and for our- 
selves, we may well shrink from His power. Escaping 
from the dominion of selfishness and sin, and reposing 
on His revealed pardon, we recognise the Majesty of 
His Presence, and draw near to Him in humility, and 
feel the blessedness of His love. It is we who are 
changed by Him, and thus enabled to appreciate His 
revelation ; not He who is changed by us, and altered 
from what He was before ! 

What is most to be desired, therefore, is this ; not 
that we be conformed to the world, and therefore 
changing with all changes of each generation; but 
that we be conformed to ttie msi^^^ qI^Ow^'^O^^^s^^ 
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and become by our growth in holiness unchangeable, 
even as He ! 

In the person of His Son clothed with our humanity, 
He has shewn of how great elevation the human na- 
ture is capable. Let us, whether we be clergy or 
laity, ffrow in the power of His offered Spirit, and 
emulate His holiness; and then when we have per- 
fected holiness in the fear of the Lord, and grown up 
to the measure of His stature, we need not fear, when 
our work is done, and we fall asleep in Him, but that 
we shall " wake up after His likeness, and be," for 
ever, " satisfied with it !" 
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By the Bev. H. Caswall, M.A., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts. ; 
Author of " America and the American Church,'' &c. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Sufferings of the Clergy during the 

Great Rebellion. 

By the Bev. JoHK Walkeb, M.A., sometime of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Epitomised by the Author of "The Annals of 
England." Fcap. 8vo., doth, 5s. 
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An Explanation of the Thirty-Hine Artieles. 

With an Epistle Dedicatory to the Bev. E. B. Pvsey, D.D. By 
A. P. FoBBBB, D.CL^ Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, 
in one vol.. Post Svo., 12s. 

The Principles of Divine Service ; 

Or, An Inquiry concerning the True Manner of Understand- 
ing and Using the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the Key. Philip Fbesmait, MJk., Vicar 
of Thorverton, and Archdeacon of Exeter, &c. A Cheaper 
re'issue, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

A History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

And other Authorized Books, from the Beformation; and an 
Attempt to ascertain how the Bubrics, Canonai, and Customs 
of the Church have been understood and observed from the 
same time; with an Account of the State of Beligion in 
Engluid from 1640 to 1660. By the Bev. Thoicas Lath- 
BUBT, M.A. Second Edition, with an Index. 8vo., doth, 
10s.6d. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Book of Common Prayer. 

Designed to aid the Clergy iii Public Catechising. By the Bev. 
Dr. Fbafois Hbssey, Incumbent of St. Barnabas, Eenmngton, 
Author of " Catechetical Notes on the Parables and Mirades.'* 
Illustrating the Prayer-book, from its Title-page to the end 
of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Fca^ 8vo.» cbth« 6s. 

A Short Explanation of the Hicene Creed, 

For the Use of Persons beginning the Study of Theology. By 
A. P. FoBBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
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F0£ OXFOBD EXAMUfATIOKS 

UNDER THE NEW THEOLOGICAL STATUTE. 

T1i« QABonJu 

The Definitions of the Catholic Faith 
and Canons of Discipline of the 
First Four General Councils of the 
UniyerssJ Chui'oh. In Oreek and 
English. Fcap. Syo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

]>• Fld« 9)t Synabolo s 

Doeumenta qnndam nee non Ali- 
qaomm 88. Patnim Traetatns. 
Edidit Caboltjs A. Hbtjbtlxt, 
S.T.P., Dom. MargaretflB Pne- 
lector, et iBdis Christ! Canonicos. 
Fcap. 8to., doth, 4s. 6d. 

Aiiale«ta €?lirl«tlaiia. 

In nsom Tironnm. Edidit et Anno- 
tationibns illastravit C. Mab- 
&IOTT, S.T.B. 8yo., lOs. 6d. 

S. Aarellas AairiutlnuBy 

Episcofus Hipponbmsis, 

De Catechizandis Bndibos, de Fide 
Bemm qnae non videntur, de XJti- 
litate Credendi. In Usnm Junio- 
rum. Edidit C. Mabuott, S.T.B., 
oUm Coll. Oriel. 8ocin8. A New 
Edition, Fcap. 8yo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Bede's E«ele«lafttieal 
IBLfmtorj, 

A new Translation by the Bey. L. 
OinLXT. Crown 8yo., doth, 6s. 



on tlie 
sUms Creed. 

A Critical History of the Athanarian 
Creed, by the Eey.D aitibl Watxb- 
LAKD, D.D. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 5s. 

M. Cjrll, Arelibtoliop oT 
Alexwmdrta. 

The Three Episties (ad Nestorinm, 

ii., iii., et ad Joan Antioch). A Be- 

yised Text, with an old Latin Yer- 

don and an English Translation. 

Edited by P. E. Pussr, M.A. 8yo., 

in wrapper, 8s. 

BUiliop Boll on tlio Nleono 
Creed. 

Defendo Fidei NicsBnn. A Defence 
of the Nicene Creed out of the 
extant writings of the Catholic 
Doctors who floarished during the 
three first centuries of the Christian 
Church, in which also is inci- 
dentally yindicated the Creed 
of Constantinople concerning the 
Holy Ghost. By Gsoaox BullT 
D.D.,LordBishopof8t.Dayid's. A 
new Translation. 2 yols., 8yo., lOi. 

Hoo|cer>s Flftli Boole. 

Of Diyine 8eryice. The Sacraments, 
&c., by Bichard Hooker : being 
Selections from the Fifth Book of 
the Ecdedastical Polity. Edited 
by the late Bey. J. Kbblk. 16mo., 
l8.6d. 



Cur Dens Homo, or Why Gk>d was made Man ; 

By St. Anselm, sometime Archbishop of Canterbmy. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction, &o. Second Edition, 
Fcap. Svo., 28. 6d. 

On- Euoharistical Adoration. 

By the late Bay. John Ebble, M.A., Vicar of Horsley. — With 
Considerations suggested by a late Pastoral Letter (1858) on 
the Doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. 8vo., doth, 6a. 
A Cheap Edition, 24mo., sewed, 2s. 

The Administration of the Holy Spirit 

Ik thb Body ov Chbibt. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. 
By the Bight Rev. the Lobd Bishop ob Salisbuby. Second 
Sdiium. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOUC THEOLOGY, 

At thefollffwing prices in Cloth, 

Andrewes* (Bp.) Complete Works, n vols., svo., £3 rs. 

The Sermons. (Separate.) 5 vols., £,\ 15s. 

Bev6ridge*8 (Bp.) Complete Works. 12 toIs., Svo., £4 48. 

The English Theological Works. 10 ygIs., £3 lOs. 

Bramhall's (Abp.) Works, with Life and Letters, &o. 

5 vols., 8vo., £,\ 15s. (VoL 2 cannot be sold separately.) 

Bull's (Bp.) Humony on Jnstification. 2 vols., Svo., lOs. 

Defence of the Kicene Creed. 2 vols., lOs. 

Judgment of the Catholic Chnrch. fis. 

Cosin*s (Bp.) Works Complete. ^ vols., Svo., £i los. 

(Vol. 1 cannot be sold separately.) 

CnJomthorp's Defensio Ecclesiee AnglicansB. 8vo., 7i. 
Frank's Sermons. 2 vols., 8vo., lOs. 
Forbes' Considerationes ModestsB. 2 vols., Svo., 12s. 
Onnning's Paschal, or Lent Fast. 8vo., 68. 
Hammond's Practical Catechism. Svo., 58. 

Miscellaneons Theological Works. Ss. 

Thirty-one Sermons. 2 Parts. lOs. 

Hi(^es's Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood. 

8 vols., 8vo., 15s. 

Johnson's (John) Theological Works. 2 vols., 8vo., los. 

— — English Canons. 2 vols., I2s. 

Land's (Abp.) Complete Works. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 

£2 178. 

L'Estrange's Alliance of Divine Offices. Svo., 6i. 
Marshall's Penitential Discipline. (This volume cannot 

be sold separate from the complete set.) 

Nicholson's (Bp.) Exposition of the Catechism. (This 

volume cannot oe sold separate from the complete set.) 

Overall's (Bp.) Coovocation-book of 1606. 8vo., 5s. 
Pearson's (Bp.) Vindiciee Epistolamm S. Ignatii. 

2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 

Thomdike's (Herbert) Theological Works Complete. 

6 vols., (10 Parts.) 8vo., £2 lOs. 

Wilson's (Bp.) Works Complete. With Life, by Rev. 

J. Xjbble. 7 vols., (8 Parts,) 8vo.', £,Z Ss. 

A complete sett £25. 
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A GUIDE FOR MASSING ADVENT HOLILY, 
By Aybillon. Translated from the French, and adapted to 
the Use of the English Church. Fcap. 870., cloth, Ss. 

ADVENT READINGS. 
Advent Readings from the Fathers. Second Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILT, 
By Aybillon. Translated from the French, and adapted to the 
Use of the English Church. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo.,cloth, 6s. 

LENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 68. 

MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF 

LENT. 
With a Prefatory Notice hy the Abohbishof op Dublik. 
18mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

DAILY STEPS TO^WARDS HEAVEN. 
A small pocket volume containing a few Pbaotioal Thoughts 
on the Gospel Histoby, with Texts for Every Day in the 
Tear, commencing with Advent. Sixteenth Edition. Bound 
in roan, 28. 6d. ; morocco, 48. 6d. 

Large Type Edition, square Crown Svo., cloth, Ss. 

THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. 
By the Rev. W. H. Bidley, M.A., Sector of Hambleden, Bucks. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. Separately, Fart I. Advent to Whit- 
suntide, 2s. Part II. Whitsuntide to Advent, Is. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 
From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. 
Selected and Edited by Chables Wabd, M.A., Rector of 
Maulden. Second Edition, Revised. 24mo., cloth, 48. 6d. 

THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. 
By RoBEBT Bbett, Author of " The Doctrine of the Cross,*' &c. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Four Books. By Thomas a Eempis. Small 4to., printed on 
thick toned paper, with red border-lines, medissval title-pages, 
ornamental initials, &c. Third Thousand. Cloth, 12s. 

EVENING WORDS. 
Brief Meditations on the Introductory Portion of Our Lord's 
Last Discourse with His Disciples. 16mo., cloth, 2s. 
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The Cle^wter Manuals. 

Edited by the Aev. T.*T. QABTEE, M.A., Beotor of Glewer. 
Past I. Daily Offices of Prayer and other Devotions. ISmc, Is. 
Past II. Hours of Prayer, Litanies, &c. 18mo., limp doth. Is. 
Past III. Instructions and Deyotions for Adult Baptism and 

Confirmation. 18mo., limp cloth. Is. 
Past IY. Repentance. 18mo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 
Past Y. No. 1. Instructions on the Holy Eucharist. ISmo., paper 

covers. Is. 

The second portion of this Part, containing Devotions for the 
Holy Communion, is in preparation. 

The Cross of Christ; 

Or, Meditations on the Death and Passion of Our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour. Edited hy Waltbb Fabquhab Hook, D.D., 
F.B.S., Dean of Chichester. Crown Svo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Forms of Praise and Prater, 

In the Manner of Offices. For Private Use. Edited by the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, M.A., Rector of Hagley. 
Crown 8vo., toned paper, limp doth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, 4s. 

Earl Nelson's Familt Prayers, 

With Responsions and Yariations for the Different Seasons, 
for Oeneral Use. Sewed, 3d. each ; with Psalter, cloth, 9d. 

The Calendar of Lessons; for Private or Family Use. Cloth^ 6d. 

Family Prayers, with the Psalter and a Calendar of Lessons, for 
the Use of the Master. Cloth, Is. Fourth revised Edition. 

LiTURGiA Domestica: 

Services for every Morning and Evening in the Week. Third 
Edition. 18mo., 2s. Or in two Parts, Is. each. 



For the Lord's Supper. 



DEVOTIONS BEFORE 

AND AFTER HOLY COM- 
MUNION. Second Edition, 
in red and black, on toned 
paper, 32mo., cloth, 2s. 

With the Service, doth, 2s. 6d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR 

SOLY COMMUNION 
J'MOM HOBST. 18mo., Is. 



lae:e's officivm 

EUCHARISTICUM. New 

Edition. Cloth, red edgea^ 

ls.6d. 
BP. WILSON ON THE 

LORD'S SUPPER. 24mo., 

limp cloth. Is. 
82mo., limp cloth, 8d. ; 

sewed, 6d. 
An Edition with Rubrics^ &c., 

cloth, 2s. 
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®ySm^ (Sftiitions of Befiotional QiSorlts* 

JPcap, 890., chiefly pritUed in Sed and BlaeJc, on Tinted PopM** 



Andre^res' DeTotloiuu 

DEVOTIONS. By the Eight Her. 
Lakcxlot Akduewss. Trans- 
lated from the Greek and Latin, 
and arranged anew. Cloth, 5b. 

Tlie Inaltatloift otCltrlmtm 

FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas ▲ 
Kbmpis. a new Bditiim, re- 
vised. Cloth, 4s. 

Iiaad's DeTotlonju 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Martyr. An- 
tique cloth, 5s. 



Splnekes' 

TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET. By Nathanixl 
Spinckxs. Floriated borders, 
antique doth, 4s. 

Sntton's Hedltatioiiju 

GODLY BffEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER. ByCHBISTOPHXBSVTTON, 

D.D., late Prebend of Westmin- 
ster. A new Edition. Antique 
cloth, 5s. 

T!aylor's CtoMen OroTe. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE : AChoioe 
Manual, containing what is to 
be Belieyed, Practised, and De- 
sired or Prayed for. By Bishop 
Jbasmt Tatlo&. Antique doth, 
3s. 6d. • 



Taylor's Koly IdTinv. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING. By Bishop 
JsbxmtTatlob. Ant. cloth, 4s. 

Taylor's Holy l^ylnir* 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By Bishop 
JsaxMT Tatlob. Ant. doth, 4s. 

Wilson's 8a«ra PrlTata. 

THE PRIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
DEVOTIONS, and PRAYERS 
of the Right Rer. T. Wilsok, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Now first printed entire. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Anelent Collects. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PRAYERS, Selected 
for Devotional Use fh>m va- 
rious Rituals, with an Appendix 
on the Collects in the Prayer- 
book. By William Bbioht, 
D.D. Fourth Edit^ Antique 
doth, 5s. 

DoToat Commaiileaiit. 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
haviour before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per: Practically suited to all the 
Parts of that Solemn Ordinance. 
7th Edition, revised. Edited by 
Rev. G. Moultbix. Fcap. 8vo., 
toned paper, red lines, ant.d., 48. 

EIKON BA2IAIKH. 
THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING 
CHARLES I. in his Solitudei 
and Sufferings. Cloth, 5s. 
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U JBIOaMAFSTES, ^ 

Late Yicar of Horsle^. By the Bight Hon. Sir J. T. CoLESiDaB, 
D.C.L. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Post 
8vo., on toned paper, in doth, lOs. 6d. 

hetiets of Spiritual Counsel and ^&uidattoe♦ 

By the late Bev. J. Ebblb, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

The tiU of the tight tewrend Father in 
^8^odt Thomas Wilson^ »♦»., 

Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Compiled, chiefly firom Original 
Documents, by the late Bev. John Eeblb, M.A., Yicar of 
Hnrsley. In Two Parts, 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Uftemoir of Joshua Watson, 

Edited by Edwabd Chtjbton, Archdeacon of Cleveland. Kew 
Edition, Crown Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

I^ife of John ^Hnstrong, ^*^*t 

Late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. By the Bev. T. T. Cabtbb, 
M.A., Bector of Clewer. With an Introduction by the late 
Lobd Bishop op WnrcHESTEB. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo., 
with Portrait, doth, 7s. 6d. 

The I^ife and ^ontenaporaneous ghuroh ?is- 
toru of Jtntonio de Sonainis, 

Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingdoms of 
Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master 
of the Savoy, and Bector of West Ilsley in the Church of 
England, in the reign of James I. By the late ELbnby Nbw- 
liAJSTD, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8vo., doth, 7s. 

galixtust ^hhot of Konigslutter^ 

The Life and Correspondence of Gleorge Calixtus, Lutheran 
Abbot of Ednigslutter. By the Bev. W. C. BowjusGt, M.A. 
Post Svo., doth, 8s. 6d. • 

Footprints on the gands of Time. 

jBic^raphiea for Toung People. Dedicated to her Nephews and 
Niecea by L, E, B, Fcap., cloth, 28. 6d. 
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Cloth boards 
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THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

With the Anthor's latest Oorreotions and AdditionSi 

NOTIC£.— Messrs. PARKsa are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
" Christian Year" issued with the sanction and under the direction of 
the Author's representatives. All Editions without their imprint are 
unauthorized. 

Small 4to. Edition, s, d. 
Handsomely printed on toned 
paper, with red border lines 
and initial letters. Ooth 10 6 

Foolscap Syo. Edition. 

Cloth .... 3 6 

24mo. Edition. 
Ootii 2 

82mo. Edition. 
Cloth, limp ... 1 

Cloth boards, gilt edges . 1 6 

The aibove Editions {except the FacaimiU of the First Edition) are kept 
in a variety of hindingSy which may be ordered throitgh t?ie TYeide, or 
direct from the publishers. The chief bindings are Morocco plain, 
Morocco AntiquCf Calf AtUique, and Vellum^ the prices varying oc- 
cording to the style. 

By the same Author, 

LYEA INNOCENTITJM. Thoughts in Terse on 

Christian Children. Twelfth Bdition, Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 
48mo. edition, limp doth, 6d. ; cloth boards. Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE REV. JOHN 

KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. [With Preface by G. M.] 
Third Hdition, Fcap., cloth, 68. 

THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OE DAVID: In 

English Verse. Fourth Edition, Fcap., doth, Gs. 
The above may also be had in yarious bindings. 



Facsimile of the 1st Edi- 
tion, -with a list of the 
variations from the Origi- 
nal Text which the Aatiior 
made in later Editions. 
2 vols., 12mo., boards . 7 6 



A CONCORDANCE TO THE *' CHRISTIAN 

YEAR." Fcap. 8vo., toned paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MUSINGS ON THE "CHRISTIAN YEAR;" with 
GLEANINGS pbom Thibtt Yeabs' Intbecottbsb with 
THE LATE Rbv. J, Keble. by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE : 
to which are added Recollections of Hursley, by FRANCES 
M. WILBRAHAM. Second Edit. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 
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The €WWa ebristian tear. 

Hymns for every Sanday and Holyday thronghout the Year. 
Cheap Edition, 16mo., cloth, Is. 

%mns txxx the Imitation of Christ. 

TJIE UirNER LIFE. HYMNS on the " Imitation of Christ »» 
byl^oiCAS A'Eehfis; desired especially for Use at Holy 
CStHimnnion. By the Anthor of "Thoughts from a Girl's 
Lifia," '* Light at Eventide," &c. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 3s. 

^Ijmns txxx the Jvitan^. 

By A. C. Fcap. 8vo., on toned paper, cloth extra, 8s. 

The gross, and l^erses of Uiano fears. 

By the Rev. Chables Nbvilb, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Rector of Fledborongh; and Mabia Nbyilb. Fcap. 
8vo., doth, 78. 6d. 

The Bells of ©otteville Tower; 

A Christmas Story in Verse : and other Poems. By Fbebebioe 
GEOBaB Lee, Author of " The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons," 
"PetroniUa," "The King's Highway," &c. Fcap. 8vo., on 
toned paper, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 48* 6d. 

St. ebad's »a9 in UchtitXA, |t.». J6*$ ; 

And other Short Poems. By the Rev. R. J. Bttdbioom, M.A., 
Vicar of Morton, Gkinsborough. 24imo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 



By tlie late Bev. ISAAO WILLIAICS. 

Now ready. 
THE CATHEDRAL ; or. The Catholic and Apostolic Church 

in England. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY; or. The Way of Eternal Life. 32mo., 
cloth, 28. 6d. 

Shortly will be Issued, 
HYMNS FROM THE BREVIIRY. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Fcap, Svo. Editions of the following will also he issued at 
the annexed prices f in cloth, 

THE BAPTISTERY, with Pktes. 78. 6d. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 6s. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 5s. 
THE SEVEN DAYS OP THE CREATION. 3s. 6d, 
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